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258 The Miracle 
THE MIRACLE OF MUSIC. 

THE music flows beneath Beethoven’s 
touch 


And finds mysterious way 
To golden memories hid in all men’s hearts, 
Though heads be bowed and grey. 


For, as the stately harmony floats by, 
A vision of life’s morn 

Rises for one. Two figures, hand in hand, 
Walking among the corn. 


He sees the sunlight die along those fields, 
And there comes out a star, 

And then a little white sail glides from sight 
Beyond the harbor bar. 


They never met again who parted then 
On that still autumn strand ; 

Yet surely on his soul there falls to-night 
Touch of an unseen hand ! 


Then one —so old and lonely — lives again 
In childhood’s merry days. 

What matter that the world forget or scorn ? 
He hears his mother’s praise. 


Next, in a heart grown somewhat hard and 
cold, 
A long-forgotten face 
Rises upon the music’s softest tone, 
And smiles from its old place. 


Ah, could she but come back again to-night 
(He knows not if she lives) 
He would unsay some cruel words —and 
yet 
He feels that she forgives ! 


And one, who dreamed good dreams and 
made them true, 
Whose life has been a psalm, 
Mounts on the melody to mystic realms 
Where all is glad and calm. 


Where, though grand problems and great 
tasks remain, 
All helpless tears are done, 
And man goes joyfully to work with God 
Because they are at one! 


For as mute exiles in unkindly crowds 
Their home-sick memories bear, 

0 souls sit lonely in those hidden depths 
No other soul can share. 


Until the miracle of music works, 
Under the Master’s hands, 

And breathes a secret message to each soul, 
That each soul understands ! 


Argosy. ISABELLA Fyvige Mayo. 
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TO BERNARDINE. 


I LOVE thee, Bernardine, nor more nor less 
Could I in amplitude of words express, 

If with poetic art and fancy’s play, 

I troped and figured for a summer’s day. 


What is’t to quiver when thy name is heard 

Like aspen leaves by breath of evening 
stirred ? 

What is’t to hope for thee like heaven 
above ? 

Tell me, my Bernardine, is this not love ? 


The chemist’s skill can never analyze, 

What makes the lovelight flash 
beauty’s eyes, 

Nor can philosophers in words impart 

The intuitions of man’s love-moved heart. 


from 


I do not love thy head, divinely placed, 

Thy taper fingers or thy dainty waist, 

Or eyes or lips, but thy sweet soul serene, 

That blends all these and makes them Ber- 
nardine. 


If in a vale of poppies I should sleep, 
While centuries o’er land and ocean sweep, 
Waking, as firstling of my lips I'd yean 
That heart inwoven, love-word Bernardine. 
J. C.-B. 


Academy. 


HISTORY AND POETRY. 
THREE men seem real as living men we 
know ; 
Florentine, whose face, 
and dark, 
Rossetti drew ; the Norman Duke, **so 


The woe-worn 


stark 
Of arm that none but him might draw his 
bow,” 


? 


And ‘‘gentle Shakespeare,’ though en- 
shrouded so 
In his own thought, that some men can- 
not mark 
The soul his book reveals, as when a lark 
Sings from a cloud, unseen by men below. 


But still more real than these seem other 
three 
Who never walked on earth : ‘‘ Hamlet the 
Dane ;”’ 
The ‘‘noble Moor;”’ the cruel 
thane, 
Ambition’s thrall. 
they should be, 
Though nought but figments of the poet’s 
brain, 
Instinct with life, and yet more real than 
he. 


Scottish 


How strange that 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
JUPITER’S NEW SATELLITE, 

SINCE the invention of the telescope 
some two hundred and eighty years ago, 
the great planet Jupiter has never been 
the object of so much interest as it is at 
the present moment. It will be remem- 
bered that among the first fruits of the 
new instrument for looking at objects 
which were a long way off, was the 
great discovery of the system of which 
Jupiter was the centre. The four sat- 
ellites lie just on the dividing line 
between objects which can be seen with 
the unaided eye, and objects which re- 
quire optical assistance to make them 
visible. It seems to be certain that 
there have been individuals gifted with 
rare powers of vision who under excep- 
tionally favorable circumstances have 
been able to discern one or other of the 
satellites of Jupiter without optical aid. 
There is certain testimony which seems 
to show that long before the invention 
of Galileo’s tube for studying the heav- 
ens, one or two of these satellites had 
been seen by the Chinese. But it would 
be futile to say that these glimpses of 
the moons of Jupiter really amounted to 
any anticipation of the great discovery 
of Galileo. Such mere casual observa- 
tions never thoroughly demonstrated 
the existence of the little bodies, still 
less would they vield such a volume of 
accurate knowledge as would enable us 
to determine their movements, so as to 
say when they would again be likely to 
be visible. No astronomer ever seri- 
ously entertained the notion that there 
was such a system of attendants revolv- 
ing around Jupiter until their existence 
had been demonstrated once and for all 
by the telescope of Galileo. 

There can be no doubt that the moons 
of Jupiter are in themselves quite bright 
enough to be ordinarily seen by the 
unaided eye were it not for a single 
circumstance. They lie too close to the 
great planet. At first sight it might 
seem that the very fact that they were 
placed in the brilliant illumination which 
Jupiter radiates should rather tend to 
make them more easily discerned. The 
hearer an object is held to a source of 
light the better it can generally be seen. 





Does it not therefore appear to be some- 
what paradoxical to say that the reason 
we are generally unable to see the 
moons of Jupiter with the unaided eye, 
is because they lie so close to a lustrous 
globe ? Ought not that to be the very 
reason why they should be seen with all 
the greater facility? This is a point 
which may require a few words of ex- 
planation because it is intimately con- 
nected with the recent great discovery 
of which it is our special intention to 
treat. 

We hold a book near the candle when 
we want to read, because under the 
circumstances supposed the only light 
available comes from the candle. The 
type has no other illumination, and the 
nearer it is to the candle the brighter 
the printing appears. But this is not 
at all analogous to the case of Jupiter 
and his satellites. We cannot think of 
Jupiter as the candle, and a satellite as 
a page of the book. If such were in- 
deed the analogy then the nearer the 
satellite lay to the body of the planet 
the more brightly would it be illumi- 
nated, and under certain circumstances 
the more easily would it be seen. The 
very opposite is, however, notoriously 
the case. It will be instructive to see 
wherein the difference lies. 

It is, of course, quite true that Jupiter 
is a brilliant source of light, but in this 
respect the light that emanates from the 
planet is of a very different character 
from the light which radiates from the 
sun. Jupiter is not a sun-like object 
diffusing radiance around in virtue of 
his own intrinsic brilliancy. If the sat- 
ellites revolving around the planet were 
really in the condition of the planets 
themselves as they revolve around the 
sun, then the closer the satellite was to 
the planet the greater would be the 
illumination it receives. But of course 
this is not at all the case. Although we 
have excellent reasons for believing that 
Jupiter is in truth a highly heated globe, 
yet we are perfectly assured that the 
temperature falls far short of that which 
would be required if the great planet 
were to dispense its beams around in 
the same manner as a miniature sun. 
Indeed, there are facts connected with 
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it perfectly clear that Jupiter, so far 
from possessing a sun-like radiance, is 
absolutely devoid of any intrinsic light 
whatever. It shines merely as the earth 
itself shines, or the moon shines, or the 
planet Mars, or Venus, or Saturn, by 
the sunbeams which fall upon it. As to 
the light which illumines the satellites of 
Jupiter, it also can only come from the 
sun. We cannot, indeed, say that the 
light-radiating power of a certain area on 
Jupiteris the same as that from an equal 
area on one of his moons. There are 
certainly intrinsic differences between 
the material constitution of the great 
planet and of his satellites which pre- 
vent us from affirming that they are at 
all times equally capable of reflecting 
light. Some portions are whiter than 
others, and therefore return a larger 
fraction of the sunlight which falls upon 
them. Still, however, we may for the 


purpose of the present argument re- 
member that as both Jupiter and the 
moons are illuminated by the same sun, 
they are both sufficiently nearly of the 


same brightness. It therefore follows 
that there would be no gain of lustre to 
the satellite in being near Jupiter. 
Note, then, the difference between 
what would have happened if Jupiter 
were sunlike, and what does actually 
happen when Jupiter is merely a planet. 
In the former case there would be a 
distinct accession of brightness to the 
satellite the closer it made its approach. 
In the latter case there would be no 
variation of brightness at all. 

To follow the argument a step fur- 
ther we must think of what takes place 
in the eye of the astronomer who is 
observing the planet. On the retina an 
image is formed of the great globe. 
The image is extremely minute, but 
owing chiefly to the disturbances of our 
atmosphere, the genuine image is sur- 
rounded with a region in which the 
nerves of the retina are more or less 
affected by the light, which ought, if all 
sources of disturbance could be ex- 
cluded, to be entirely concentrated 
within the image itself. Of course, 
vision of other objects on this affected 
part of the retina will be correspond- 
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the satellites themselves which render | ingly impaired. 


If the image of a satel- 
lite fall upon it, then whether it will be 
perceived or not depends upon whether 
the brilliance of the little object is sufti- 
cient to excite those nerves whose sen- 
sibility is somewhat lessened by the 
stray light referred to. As the satellite 
acquires no increased brilliance from 
Jupiter’s own lustre, it is obvious that 
the further it be away the more will its 
image stand out on that part of the 
retina where there is no temporary 
diminution of sensibility, and the better 
it will beseen. Such is the reason why 
the moons of Jupiter cannot be seen 
with the unaided eye except under con- 
ditions that need not be again referred 
to. Were objects of no greater bril- 
liance quite aloof from such a bright 
orb as one of the great planets, they 
would easily be discerned withow 
optical aid. In the ordinary language 
of the astronomer, Jupiter’s satellite 
would be reckoned as bright as a star 
of the fourth magnitude. 

Since the discovery of the satellites of 
Mars by Professor Asaph Hall at Wash- 
ington, in 1877, there has been no event 
in the astronomical world which has 
assumed the same interest as that of 
which we are now to speak. From one 
point of view it might appear that the 
announcement of an addition of another 
satellite to Jupiter’s system was no very 
significant matter after all. No doubt 
the new attendant of the great planet is 
certainly avery trifling object, as far as 
dimensions are concerned. It is not 
nearly so large as many of those minor 
planets the discoveries of which are con- 
stantly being announced. How comes 
it that people ‘are talking about and 
thinking about Jupiter’s fifth satellite, 
while there are thousands or rather mil- 
lions of stars lying unnoticed through 
space ? and yet any one of these stars 
is perhaps a million times as big as this 
little satellite, besides being a sun, 
which may presumably be a source of 
hight and heat to planets which circulate 
around it. What is the ground for so 
much excitement about a discovery 
of an object which is probably among 
the most minute, if not itself actually 
the most minute, of all the objects of 
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which our telescopes can take cogni- telescopic observation. Each of the 
zance ? Why is it that an apparition moons is, of course, mainly guided in 
of a great comet with a blazing tail its movement by the attraction of the 
half across the sky would not have half great globe itself. If there were only 
the interest for astronomers possessed a single moon and if there were no 
by this little stranger ? Why is it that other interference, then the determi- 
sun spots, lunar craters, the ice-caps of nation of its movement would be a 
Mars, and his newly discovered lakes, | comparatively simple matter, and the 
the revelations as to Venus, are for the | places occupied by the satellite at every 
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moment forgotten or unheeded ; why 
is every one so eager to learn all about 
this tiny little moon of Jupiter, and on 
the tiptoe of expectation for every fur- 
ther item of intelligence from the Lick 
Observatory ? 

Let me say at once that this extreme 
interest in the little object appears 
most natural. I am glad to share in it, 
for there seem to be certain very good 
reasons Why such interest should be felt. 
In the first place, Jupiter has always 
been a favorite telescopic object. The 
globe itself is so vast that the features 
are on a sufficiently large scale to be 
discernible with comparatively small 
instrumental power. Thus it is that 
the cloud belts on the great planet are 
familiar objects to every one who has 
ever used a telescope. Then, too, the 
ever-varying positions of the four older 
satellites make them a spectacle that is 


date could be predicted with complete 
‘confidence. Inno one of the planets, 
| however, can so simple a condition of 
‘things as we have supposed be realized. 
It is no doubt true that the earth is 
attended but by a single moon, but then 
the movement of the earth’s companion 
is rendered highly complex by the fact 
| that the attraction of the sun constantly 
|tends to make it swerve from the simple 
elliptic path which it would otherwise 
pursue. But the movement of our 
moon, however embarrassing a problem 
it may present to mathematicians, is, 
nevertheless, simplicity itself in com- 
parison with the movement which has 
to be performed by one of Jupiter’s 
moons. In the case of each of these 
little bodies there is not only a force 
exerted by the sun with the effect of 
disturbing the satellites’ motion, but 
each one of the four globes attracts 
each one of the others, and is in turn 


always attractive. At one time we are 
watching an eclipse, in which a satellite | attracted by it. The consequence of 
plunges into Jupiter’s shadow and dis-| this is that the movements of Jupiter’s 
appears for a while. At another time | satellites form one of the most trouble- 
we note how the little object vanishes | some problems which the mathematical 
by occultation behind the body of the |astronomer has ever been called to 
great globe around which it revolves. solve. It presents peculiar features of 
Then, too, there are the singularly | difficulty arising from the exceptional 
delicate and beautiful phenomena of character of the Jovian system; but 
the transits of the satellites in front of | these very difficulties, so far from de- 
the planet. In this case not only is the | terring mathematicians from the study, 
satellite itself often to be traced in the | have in some cases acted as a stimulus. 
act of crossing, but, as a far more A considerable part of Laplace’s famous 
striking manifestation, its dark black book, the ** Mécanique Céleste,”’ is de- 
shadow is thrown on the brilliant globe. voted to the study of the system of 
The movements of the satellites are so Jupiter’s satellites. He has contrived 
rapid that the different phenomena we certain analytical methods for encoun- 
have referred to are repeated fre- tering the many points that arise, and 
quently, and many of them can be dis- | he has succeeded in explaining some of 
cerned with a comparatively small the most remarkable dynamical features 
telescope. But the Jovian system of of the system. Many other mathema. 
satellites has also a claim on those ticians have also essayed the task of a 
astronomers who devote themselves thorough elucidation of the problem. 
rather to mathematical research than to Indeed, on more than one occasicn the 
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question has been propounded by the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a 
considerable prize has been offered for 
a satisfactory discussion. The test of 
the completeness of such a theory would | 
be sought in the precision with which 
it would enable the movements of the | 
satellites to be predicted. No doubt a| 
good deal has been done in this way. | 
Our ‘* Nautical Almanack,”’ for in- | 
stance, announces, with all needful | 
details, the various eclipses and = 





| 
| 


tions of the satellites, as well as their 
transits the movements of the 
shadows the disc. It is quite 
possible, even with our present knowl- 
edge of the subject, to predict such | 
phenomena for some years in advance. | 
The accuracy with which these indica- | 
tions can be made is amply sufficient | 
for the ordinary purposes for which 
they are required. But in such investi- 
gations the requirements of science 
demand a much closer degree of approx- 
imation between what is observed and 
what is calculated than is possible in the 
present state of our knowledge of Ju- 
piter’s satellites. There is much work 
yet to be done before the movements of 
this system are reduced to satisfactory 
order. 

The object in now mentioning these 
matters is not assuredly to attempt, in 
these pages, any contribution towards 
the task of improving the tables of 
Jupiter’s satellites. My purpose is to 
show how much attention has been paid 
to the system by astronomers of every 
class. It would be utterly impossible 
to obtain any accurate notion of how 
often Jupiter has been carefully ob- 
served, let us say, within the last hun- 
dred years. We can, however, obtain 
some sort of estimate which will help 
to explain the profound impression 
which the announcement of a discovery 
of a new satellite is calculated to make. 
The great planet is visible for some 
months every year. We shall certainly 
be well within the mark if we say that 
it must have been scrutinized carefully 
by skilful observers at least a thousand 
times each year. For, remember how 
many observatories there are in the) 
world, where special attention is given! 


and 


across 





| private hands. 
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to such work, and also of late years how 
many excellent telescopes there are in 
Considering, too, that 
the Jovian system is one of such intense 
interest to all observers, and that, ex- 
cept the moon, there is no object in 


|the sky more frequently and carefully 
| studied, it is not at all an undue esti- 


mate to assume that Jupiter and his 


/moons must have been carefully exam- 


ined, I do not mean merely looked at, 
at least one hundred thousand times in 
the last hundred years. 

Now we shall be able to understand 
the extraordinary interest which the 
announcement of the detection of a 
fifth satellite has created. Here was 
this system which every one knew, 
which had occupied so much attention, 
and now we are told on the best author- 
ity that there is something to be seen 
in it which has eluded all the eyes that 
ever looked at it before. This is indeed 
a surprise. Those who have good tele- 
scopes will think on the fortune which 
might conceivably have smiled on them. 
if perchance the satellite had presented 
itself on one of those rare occasions 
when it may come within the reach of 
instruments less powerful than that by 
which it was actually discovered. The 
mathematical astronomers to whom the 
problem of Jupiter has ever been an 
attractive though a very difficult subject 
will find that the new satellite imparts 
an entirely fresh aspect to the question. 
It will now, doubtless, be attacked again 
with a quickened interest, and it is cer- 
tain that the movements of the newly 
discovered body will suggest considera- 
tions of great ‘theoretical importance. 
It is even quite possible that its detec- 
tion may have the effect of removing 
some of the difficulties that have hitherto 
been experienced in the attempts to 
interpret the movements of the four 
older bodies. 

At present, the information to hand 
with reference to the circumstances 
under which the new satellite was dis- 
covered are somewhat scanty, but the 
last reports are enough to remove any 


| doubts that might have been previously 


entertained. The Lick Observatory has 
already become famous from the nu- 
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merous valuable observations which 
have been made within the last few 
years. We certainly mean no dispar- 
agement to its previous achievements 
when we say that they have been alto- 
gether cast into the shade by the an- 
nouncement of the last discovery which 
has been made on the summit of Mount 
Hamilton. We fully appreciate the 
splendid series of double-star discoveries 
by Burnham. We recognize the value 
of the observations of Mars, of the 
beautiful lunar photographs, of the ad- 
mirable and instructive spectroscopic 
work of Keeler, but from henceforth it 
would seem that the Lick telescope 
must be chiefly remembered, not for 
these admirable labors, but as the in- 
strument with which Jupiter’s fifth 
moon has been found. In this respect 
the Lick telescope may be compared 
with another celebrated instrument of 
America, the great Washington re- 
fractor. Doubtless much _ excellent 
work has been done by this latter in- 
strument, besides that achievement by 
which its name will be specially handed 
down. It was with this superb glass at 
Washington that Professor Asaph Hall 
discovered the two satellites of Mars in 
\877. This at once raised the name of 
Hall to a high rank in the list of famous 
astronomical discoverers. Now we 
have a triumph of the same high or- 
der won with the Lick telescope. This 
entitles the name of Barnard to be in- 
scribed on the same select roll as that 
which contains the name of Asaph Hall. 
On such an occasion astronomers of all 
countries freely offer their hearty con- 
gratulations to those who pursue their 
science in America. In no other coun- 
try can there be found such a lavish 
and splendid endowment of astronom- 
ical observatories. Nowhere else is 
there such abundant provision for the 
carrying on of astronomical work of all 
kinds. It were fitting that the rewards 
should go to the credit of the country 
Which has done most to earn them. 
There is no civilized nation whose in- 
habitants would not have experienced 
a thrill of pride if such an achievement 





as the discovery of the two moons of | 
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had been made within its borders by 
one of its own people. As it happens, 
both these distinctions belong to Amer- 
ica, and those who are fully acquainted 
with the matter know how valiantly the 
American astronomers have struggled 
with their difficulties and how trium- 
phantly they have overcome them. 
Nor should it be forgotten in this con- 
nection that the great Lick telescope as 
well as the Washington telescope are 
both of American manufacture. They 
are the products of the consummate 
optical skill of Messrs. Alvan Clark & 
Son of Massachusetts. Those who pro- 
vided these grand instruments, those 
who made them, those who used them, 
and the nation which owns them, are 
all to be sincerely congratulated on the 
splendid results of their joint efforts. 
The orbit of Jupiter so nearly resem- 
bles a circle that the distance from the 
earth to the planet does not greatly 
alter. Accordingly there is not much 
variation in the distance from the earth 
to the planet at one opposition and an- 
other. It does so happen that in the 
opposition through which Jupiter is 
now passing, the actual distance which 
is attained is almost the smallest pos- 
sible. Even that, however, is nearly 
four times as great as the distance 
from the earth to the sun. In the case 
of Jupiter, the most important question, 
so far as the advantages for observation 
are concerned, is the season of the year 
when the opposition takes place. For 
observations of a planet it is specially 
desirable to have the body as high as 
possible in the heavens. The atmo- 
spheric difficulties, which are always so 
embarrassing to the astronomer, are 
lessened with every increase of the 
altitude. This consideration will show 
how it is that the present time offers 
exceptionally favorable advantages for 
the observation of Jupiter. As the 
great planets move in planes which are 
nearly coincident with the ecliptic, it 
follows that the best time for observing 
the planet will be during the winter 
season. Of course, the most suitable 
moment, so far as altitude is concerned, 
would be when the opposition took 


Mars or of the fifth satellite of Jupiter | place on midwinter day, while the low- 
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est altitude would be reached an 
opposition on midsummer day. At 
present the opposition of Jupiter takes 
place in the middle of October ; that is 
still, no doubt, some weeks from the 
time that would be on the whole most 
convenient, but the difference does not 
amount to much, as a glance at the 
globe will show. On all these grounds 
the present opposition of Jupiter is an 
eminently favorable one, so far as the 
observers of the planet who dwell in 
northern latitudes are concerned. But 
even before the great globe has reached 
the position which is most advanta- 
geous for the purpose of observing it, 
the achievement at the Lick Observa- 
tory is recorded. This is all the more 
fortunate, because it gives us room to 
hope that for some weeks still the new 
satellite will be diligently pursued, and 
thus its orbit will be so far carefully de- 
termined as to admit of the theory of 
this new addition to our solar system 
being properly examined. 

Professor E. E. Barnard has already 
obtained deserved fame a skilful 
astronomical observer, and therefore it 
is that his announcement of this new 
discovery has been at once accepted by 
astronomers. It is the extreme minute- 
ness of the body which has been the 
cause of its hitherto escaping notice. 
We are told that the fifth satellite ap- 
pears as a star of the thirteenth mag- 
nitude, if not even very much less. An 
object possessing no greater brilliance 
than is thus indicated can only be per- 
ceived by a good telescope under the 
most favorable circumstances. When, 
however, the difficulties of seeing the 
latter object are enhanced by the fact 
that it is located close to so brilliant a 
globe as the great planet, then it is only 
the exceptional powers of the Lick tele- 
scope, and the exceptional excellence of 
the situation in which the telescope is 
placed, which enabled it to be detected 
at all. So far as we can estimate the 
lustre of the new satellite, it can hardly 
be the five-hundredth part of the lustre 
of even the faintest of the older objects 
belonging to the same system. Indeed 
not improbably the proportion must be 
expressed by a figure considerably 
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| greater than that which I have written. 


| 
| 





If one of the older satellites were 
crushed into a thousand equal frag- 
ments, the bulk of one of these frag- 
ments would be comparable with that 
of the new satellite. The distance of 
the new moon from the centre of the 
planet appears to be about one hundred 
and twelve thousand four hundred 
miles, and the period of each revolu- 
tion is now stated at eleven hours fifty 
minutes. It will thus be noticed that 
the satellite revolves round Jupiter ina 
period which exceeds that required by 
Jupiter to accomplish a rotation on his 
own axis, namely, nine hours fifty-five 
and one-half minutes. The new satel- 
lite is so close to the surface of Jupiter 
that the difficulty of its detection is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that it is 
so frequently hidden by the great globe. 
Only for comparatively a small part of 
each revolution does the little body ap- 
pear well away from the margin of the 
planet. When most remote it will be 
at a distance of thirty-six seconds from 
the edge, that is, about two-thirds of 
the diameter of Jupiter. Then six 
hours later it will be at a similar dis- 
tance on the opposite side of its orbit. 
It is often difficult to observe one of the 
large satellites when in the act of transit 
across the planet’s disc, so that we can 
hardly be surprised that the transits of 
an object which is such an extremely 
small fraction of their size should not be 
perceived. Of course there is a notable 
difference between the case of a transit 
of a satellite over its primary and that 
of a planet, like Venus or Mercury, in 
front of the sun’s dise. In the latter 
vase the planet appears as a black spot 
against the brilliant background. In 
fact, it may be remembered that an un- 
successful search for an intra-Mercurial 
planet has actually been conducted in 
the manner thus suggested by seeing if 
it could not be observed during the 
progress of the transit. But the case is 
very different when a satellite of Jupiter 
transits over the face of the planet. 
The lustre of the satellite, arising as it 
does from sunbeams only, is equal to 


— 


|the lustre of the face of the planet, 


except in so far as inequalities in the 
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intrinsic reflecting powers of the two | miles. 


bodies may suflice to cause a difference. 
The shadow of the new satellite on the 
globe of the planet, though no doubt it 
would be an extremely small point, 
would still nevertheless be intensely 
black in comparison with the surround- 
ing surface, and therefore it might be 
expected that it ought to be compar- 
atively easy to see when sufficient 
optical power was available. It must, 
however, be observed that the diameter 
of this shadow is considerably less than 
the tenth of a second, and therefore far 
too minute to be recognizable as a dark 
spot. As there is but little variation in 
Jupiter’s distance, it will be almost 
equally well displayed at every opposi- 
tion, if not to observatories in the 
British Islands, then to observatories 
elsewhere. Thus, for instance, if the 
opposition happened to be in June, as 
will sometimes occur, then, though the 
planet will be very low down for ob- 
servers in our latitudes, yet it will be 
very favorably placed for astronomers 
in the southern hemisphere. Thus we 
may hope that we shall speedily accu- 
mulate a considerable quantity of ob- 
servations relative to the new object. 
To realize all that is implied by this 
discovery of an additional moon to the 
four previously known members of Ju- 
piter’s system, it will be necessary to 
refer to another point. Every one who 
knows anything of astronomy is aware 
that the distances of the several satel- 
lites from the centre of the planet, and 
the periodic times in which they revolve 
are connected by a definite relation. 
This is, of course, an immediate infer- 
ence from Kepler’s famous law. It may 
be worth while to refer to this, as it 
leads to the recognition of certain im- 
portant facts in connection with the 
new discovery. Let us consider, for 
instance, the innermost of the four well- 
known satellites of Jupiter. It revolves 
round its primary in a period which, 
according to the best determination, 
may be taken as 1 day, 18 hours, 27 
minutes, 34 seconds. We may regard 
this orbit as circular and the distance of 
the satellite from the centre of Jupiter 
as two hundred and sixty-two thousand 
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In like manner the outermost 
of the four satellites revolves around 
Jupiter in a period of 16 days, 16 hours, 
32 minutes, 11 seconds, and the length 
of its radius is one million, one hundred 
and seventy thousand miles. There is 
a certain relation between the four 
magnitudes I have named, which is ex- 
pressed by saying that the squares of 
the times are proportional to the cubes 
of the distances. As this law depends 
upon gravitation it must be obeyed by 
any new satellite, and here we can fore- 
see that the Barnard moon, whatever 
else it may do, must at all events revolve 
in an orbit under such conditions that 
the cube of its radius bears to the square 
of the periodic time exactly the same 
relation as in the case of each of the 
other satellites. The application of this 
condition has proved sufficiently satis- 
factory. As we are at present informed, 
the distance of the new satellite is one 
hundred and twelve thousand, four hun- 
dred miles, and the period now assigned 
is 11 hours, 50 minutes. These two 
quantities do not exactly conform to 
the required conditions, but the discrep- 
ancy is inconsiderable ; for the distance 
stated, the time should have been some- 
what more; for the time stated, the 
distance should be somewhat less. It 
is not surprising that these early an- 
nouncements should lack the precision 
that will be expected when more time 
has been given to the investigation of 
the little object. 

In estimating the distance of a satel- 
lite from its primary, the most natural 
unit of measurement to adopt is not to 
be expressed in miles or in thousands of 
miles. It should rather be given in 
terms of the equatorial radius of the 
planet. The sense of proportion is 
gratified in this way of looking at the 
matter. This is specially advantageous 
in the case of Jupiter’s moons, and we 
shall proceed to illustrate it by pointing 
out the movements that would be ap- 
propriate for moons placed at different 
distances from the centre of Jupiter. 
The critical case of a moon which was 
as close as possible to the surface of the 
planet so as just to graze it, is one of 
peculiar interest. The moon so circum- 
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stanced would have to hurry round its | the time of its revolution would equal 


vast circle in something less than three 
hours. If its pace fell short of that so 
demanded the body would fall into the 
planet. Were it greater, then the body 
would fly off into a different path alto- 
gether. If a satellite were situated at 
a distance from Jupiter exactly equal to 
the radius of the planet at its equator, 
then the time of revolution would be 
just a little more than eight hours. 
With every increase in the distance 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
period. I need not follow the matter 
into any further detail beyond stating 
that if the distance of the satellite were 
ten times the radius of the planet, then 
the periodic time would be about ninety- 
two hours. 

There is, however, one special case 
of so much interest that it must not be 
passed over. We have hitherto said 
nothing as to the rotation of Jupiter on 
its axis. Were Jupiter a rigid body 
throughout its mass, and could it con- 
tain neither oceans nor an atmosphere, 
then the speed at which the planet ro- 
tates would have no significance so far 
as the movements of the satellites were 
concerned. But, of course, the suppo- 
sition just made is anything but correct 
with regard to the constitution of Jupi- 
ter. It is doubtful if there are any 
parts of its vast globe which could be 
described as rigid, while it is certain 
that it is enveloped by a prodigious at- 
mosphere. In other words, Jupiter is 
composed of materials which are liable 
to tidal influence. This being so, the 
speed of Jupiter’s rotation on his axis 
is a very important element in the con- 
sideration of the movements of his sat- 
ellites. We may take the period of the 
rotation at nine hours, fifty-five and 
one-half minutes. This would be the 
periodic time of a satellite which was 
situated at a distance above the surface 
of the planet which was about one and 
a quarter times as much as his radius ; 
more accurately, this magnitude would 
be 2-273 from the centre of Jupiter, the 





unit, as before, being the equatorial 
radius of the planet. A satellite which | 
revolved in this critical orbit would 
occupy quite an exceptional position, as 


that of the planet’s rotation, so that the 
satellite would be constantly over the 
same spot of the planet. The planet 
would, in fact, always bear the same 
face towards an observer situated on 
the satellite, just as the moon always 
turns the same face to the earth. It is, 
however, certain that the. new satellite 
is somewhat outside this critical posi- 
tion. 

The fact that the period of revolution 
of the new satellite happens to be so 
nearly twelve hours leads to a some- 
what singular difficulty in determining 
its movements. It is plain that to find 
the orbit which it pursues with any 
precision it would be desirable to com- 
bine observations made when it was 
now at one side and now at the other 
side of Jupiter. Let us suppose that at 
midnight the satellite is at its greatest 
distance to the east of the planet. It 
can then, of course, be observed under 
the most favorable circumstances. Six 
hours later the satellite, having accom- 
plished half a revolution, will be at the 
greatest elongation west ; but then Ju- 
piter will be so placed that it could not 
be observec. Daylight, of course, fol- 
lows, and in twenty-four hours after 
the first observation the satellite will 
have resumed the position which it had 
at midnight the preceding night. It 
thus follows that at one observatory it 
can only be possible for many nights in 
succession to observe the satellite at 
one of the sides of Jupiter. If the 
period of revolution had happened to 
be an hour or two different from what 
it actually is, then there would have 
been no such difficulty. A few nights 
after one elongation had been observed 
the other would have been presented in 
a convenient phase for measurement. 
As it is, however, Professor Barnard 
must have his observations supple- 
mented by those at some other ob- 
servatory in a considerably different 
longitude. Here is the difficulty. Tel- 
escopes of sufficient power to show the 
new object there may be, but the ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions for ob- 
servation presented on the top of 
Mount Hamilton are not easily to be 
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paralleled elsewhefe. It is, however, 
generally found that once an object has 
been discovered it is frequently possible 
to observe it again with telescopic ad- 
vantages greatly inferior to those by 
which the discovery was made. 

As to the physical character of the 
new satellite it seems difficult to offer 
any surmise. It seems probable that 
so small an object must be in the solid 
state. We are in the habit of account- 
ing for the obviously non-solid condition 
of Jupiter himself by the excessive heat 
which he still contains. But the new 
satellite bears to Jupiter a proportion, 
let us say, of a grain of mustard-seed to 
a cocoanut. It therefore appears that 
though such a vast bulk as Jupiter may 
not yet have had time to cool down into 
the solid form, the same can hardly be 
averred of its tiny companion. If there 
should be any fluid materials on the 
small satellite they must be distracted 
by the most terrific tides. It is certain 
that seas on its surface would be sub- 
mitted to tidal forces at least thirty 
limes as potent as those on the earth. 

There cannot be a doubt that the new 
satellite will afford much occupation for 
mathematicians. It is hardly possible 
that it will not be the means of lending 
afresh impetus to the study of the entire 
Jovian system. At the same time we 
must remember that the detection of 
the new body does not offer to us, so 
far as we are at present advised, any 
interesting information of the same 
character as that which the satellite of 
Mars presented. The mass of Mars was 
aun element not very confidently known 
until the satellites had been discovered, 
and their distances and periods meas- 
ured. The mass of Jupiter, however, 
is one of the most carefully determined 
elements of the solar system. It has 
been accurately ascertained by the 
movements of its satellites, especially 
of the fourth. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the value assigned to it is 
right to within one-thousandth part of 
the whole. We have, therefore, noth- 
ing further of this kind to expect from 
the new satellite. It will also be re- 
membered that one of the most aston- 
ishing features of the Martian system 


of moons, was the extraordinarily rapid 
|}motion of the inner of the two, by 
which it coursed three times round the 
planet before the planet turned round 
once. This fact at the time of its an- 
nouncement was unique in the whole 
solar system. There was never a case 
known before in which a secondary 
planet accomplished a revolution iz less 
time than the primary accomplished a 
rotation. And so far as this discovery 
in regard to Jupiter goes, the peculiar 
feature of the inner moon of Mars still 
remains unique. Even though the 
period of the satellite is only about 
twelve hours, it is still about two hours 
longer than the time which Jupiter 
requires to spin round his axis. We 
ought, however, here to notice that the 
rotation of Jupiter is exceptionally 
rapid. If the great planet required as 
much time for one of his rotations as 
does Mars, or the earth, then the new 
satellite of Jupiter would present the 
same anomalous feature to its primary 
as we actually find in Mars and its inner 
satellite. 

There are so many mysteries about 
Jupiter that we are specially glad to 
welcome the new satellite in the hope 
that somehow it will afford a clue to 
their explanation. We are still igno- 
rant of the true nature of the great red 
spot which has a period of rotation dif- 
ferent from that of the planet itself. 
Then there are the small black spots 
which appear to revolve round the 
planet in a few minutes’ less time than 
the planet itself requires. Nor is it 
likely that Professor Barnard’s discov- 
ery will remain an isolated one. The 
| announcement speaks, it is true, of only 
| one new satellite, but in all probability 
| this is one of those discoveries which is 
/often succeeded by others of the same 
class. In the mean time we can only 
remark that the achievement has given 
a resuscitated interest to good, old-fash- 
jioned telescopic work. This is the 
'more needed because in these modern 
| days of photographic and spectroscopic 
‘astronomy there is some tendency to 
}regard the more simple form of obser- 
‘vation as an art of the past. 

RoBeErtT 8. BALL. 
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From Maemillan’s Magazine. | 


FEROZA. 


Two hen sparrows quarrelling over a | 
feather, while a girl watched them list- | 
lessly ; for the rest, sunshine imprisoned | 
by blank walls, save where at one end 
a row of scalloped arches gave on two 
shallow, shadowy verandah-rooms, and 
at the other a low doorway led to the 
world beyond. But even this was veiled 
by a brick screen, forced by the light 
into unison with the brick building be- 
hind. The girl sat with her back against 
the wall, her knees drawn up to her 
chin, and her little, bare, brown feet 
moulding themselves in the warm, sun- 
steeped dust of the courtyard. In the 
hands clasped round her green trousers 
she held an unopened letter from which 
the London postmark stared up into 
the brazen Indian sky. She was wait- 
ing to have it read to her ; waiting with 
a dull, almost sullen patience, for the 
afternoon was still young. It was old 
enough, however, to make a sheeted 
figure in the shadow sit up onits string 
bed and yawn because siesta time was 
past. 

‘Still thinking of thy letter, Feroz ? 
Bismillah! Vm glad my man doesn’t 
live in a country where the women go 
about half naked.”’ 

‘“*Who told thee so, Kareem ? 
Meer sahib said naught.”’ 


The 





A light laugh seemed prisoned in the 


echoing walls. ‘‘Wah! How canst | 
tell? °Tis father-in-law reads thy let-| 
ters. Inaiyut saith so. He saw them 


at Delhi dancing like bad ones with —”? | 

‘*Peace, Kareema! Hast no de-| 
cency ?” | 

‘* Enough for my years, whilst thou | 
art more like a grandam than a scarce- | 
wed girl. Why should not Inaiyut be | 
aman? <A husband is none the worse | 
for knowing a pretty woman when he 
sees one.”’ | 

She settled the veil on her sleek black | 
head and laughed again. Feroza Be- | 
gum’s small brown face hardened into | 
scorn. ‘*Inaiyut hath experience and 
practice in the art doubtless. as he hath | 
in cock-fighting and dicing.”’ 


‘*Now don’t gibe at him for that. 
Sure ‘tis the younger son’s portion 


| satins with bare breasts and arms 


shake of 





Feroza. 


amongst us Moguls. Do I sneer at thy 
Meer amusing himself over the biack 
water amongst the mens ? ”’ 

‘*The Meer is not amusing himself, 
He is learning to be a barrister.”’ 

Kareema swung her legs to the ground 
with another giggle. ‘*Wah! Men 
are men all the world over, and so are 
women. Yea! ’tis true.”’ She looked 


\like some gay butterfly as she flashed 


out into the sunlight, and began with 
outstretched arms and floating veil to 
imitate the sidelong graces of a dancing 
girl. 

“Hai! Hai! Bad one!” cried a 
quavering voice behind her, as an old 
woman clutching for scant covering at 
a dirty white sheet shambled forward. 
**Can I not close an eye but thou must 
bring iniquity to respectable houses ? 
*Tis all thy scapegrace husband ; for 
when I brought thee hither thou wast 
meek-spirited and ——”’ 

*“* Deck me not out with lies, nurse,’ 
laughed Kareema. ‘Sure I was ever 
to behavior as a babe to walking — un- 
steady on its legs. So wast thou as a 
bride ; so are all women.’’ She seized 
the withered old arms as she spoke, and 
threw them up in an attitude. ‘* Dance, 
Mytaben! dance! Tis the best way.” 

The forced frown faded hopelessly 
before the young, dimpling face. ‘ Ka- 
reema! Why will’st not be decent like 
little Feroz yonder ?”’ 

‘* Why ? Because my man thinks I’m 


pretty! Because I’ve fine clothes! 
Feroza hath old green trousers and 


her man is learning to be ‘ wise,’ for- 
sooth! amongst the mems. So she is 
jealous dae 

‘‘I’m not jealous,’ interrupted the 
other hotly. 

‘** Peace, peace, little doves !’’ expos- 
tulated the old nurse. ‘* Feroz is no 
fool to be jealous of a mem. Holy 
Prophet, Kareem! hadst thou seen 
them at Delhi as I have — 

**Tnaiyut hath seen them too. Ile 
saith they are as houris in silks and 








Mytaben’s bony fingers crackled in a 
horrified denial. ‘Silence! 
shameless one! I tell thee they have 
no beauty, no clothes ” 
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“There ! I said they had no clothes,” 
pouted Kareema. 

The duenna folded her sheet round 
her with great dignity. ‘*‘ Thy wit is 
sharp, Kareem! ’Tis as well; for thou 
wilt need it to protect thy nose! The 
mems have many clothes ; God knows 
how many, or how they bear them when 
even the skin he gives is too hot. They 
are sad-colored, these mems, with green 
spectacles serving as veils. Not that 
they need them, for they are virtu- 
ous and keep their eyes from men 
truck. Not like bad, bold hussies who 
dance ——”’ 

-°Tis not true,’ cried Kareema 
shrilly. ‘* Thou sayest it to please Fe- 
roza. Inaiyut holds they are houris for 
beauty, and he knows.’’ 

In the wrangle which ensued the 
London postmark revolved between 
earth and heaven as the letter turned 
over and over in Feroza’s listless fingers. 

‘| wish I knew,”’’ she muttered, with 
a frown puckering her forehead. ‘ He 
saith they are so wise, and yet os 

Mytaben paused in the war of words 
and laid her wrinkled old fingers on the 
girl's head. ‘* Plague on new-fangled 
ways !’? she grumbled half to herself. 
Have no fear, heart’s life! they are 
uncomely. But for all that, ’tis ashame 
of the Meer to leave thee pining.”’ 

A hand was on her mouth. ‘* Hush, 
Mytében! °Tis a wife’s duty to wait 
her lord’s pleasure to stay or come.” 

There is a dignity in submission, but 
Kareema laughed again, and even old 
Mytab looked at the girl compassion- 
ately. ‘For all that, heart’s life, *tis 
well to be sure. Certainty soothes the 
liver more than hope. So thou shalt 
see a mem. For lo! the book-readers 
have come to this town, and one passeth 
the door every eve at sundown.” 

“Oh, Mytaéb! why didn’t you tell us 
before 2?” cried the girls in a breath. 

‘* Because ’tis enough as it is, to keep 
two married girls straight, with nevera 
mother-in-law to make them dance to 
her tune,” grumbled the nurse eva- 
sively. “Hai, Kareema! I will tell 
thy father-in-law the moulvie,! and then 

twill be bread and water.” 
+ A Mahommedan preacher, 








‘‘ Bread and water is not good for 
brides,’ retorted Kareema with a gig- 
gle. *‘ And I will see the mems too, or 
I will ery and then——’”’ She nodded 
her head maliciously. 

That evening at sundown the two 
girls sat huddled up by the latticed win- 
dow of the outer vestibule, while Mytab 
watched at the door of the men’s court, 
which, with that of the women’s apart- 
ments, opened into this shadowy en- 
trance. By putting their eyes close to 
the fret-work they could see up and 
down a narrow alley where a central 
drain, full of black sewage, usurped the 
larger half of the rough brick pavement. 

‘¢Took, Feroza! look!’ cried Ka- 
reema in a choked voice. A white 
umbrella lined with green, a huge pith 
hat tied round with a blue veil, a ging- 
ham dress, a bag of books, white stock- 
ings, and tan shoes,—that was all. 
They watched the strange apparition 
breathlessly till it came abreast of them. 
Then Kareema’s pent-up mirth burst 
forth in peals of laughter so distinctly 
audible through the open lattice that 
the cause stopped in surprise. 

Feroza started to her feet. ‘ For 
shame, Kareem, for shame! He says 
they are so good.’’ And before they 
guessed what she would be at, the 
wicket-gate was open and she was on 
the bare, indecent doorstep. 

“ Salaam! mem  sahib, salaam!”’ 
rang her high-pitched, girlish voice. 
‘*T, Feroza Begum of the house of Meer 
Ahmed Ali, barrister-at-law, am glad 
to see you.”’ 

Before Kareema, by hanging on to 
Mytab’s scanty attire, lent weight 
enough to drag the offender back to 
seclusion the English lady raised her 
veil, and Feroza Begum, Moguli, caught 
her first glimpse of a pair of mild blue 
eyes. She never forgot the introduc- 
tion to Miss Julia Smith, spinster, of 
Clapham. Perhaps she had reason to 
remember it. 

‘“‘T might have believed it of Ka- 
reem,’’ whimpered the duenna over a 
consolatory pipe, ‘‘but Feroz! To 
stand out in the world yelling like a 
hawker. Ai, Ai! Give me your quiet 
ones for wickedness. Phut! in a mo- 
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ment, like water from the skin-bag, 
spoiling everything.” 

‘“’Twas Kareem’s laugh burst the 
mashk, nursie,’”’ laughed Feroza. She 
and her sister-in-law seemed to have 
changed places for the time, and she 
was flitting about gay as a wren, while 
the former sulked moodily on her bed. 

Yet as the days passed anew jealousy 
came like seven devils to possess poor 
Feroza utterly. What was this wisdom 
which inspired so many well-turned 
periods in the Meer’s somewhat’ prosy 
letters ? Beauty was beyond her, but 
women even of her race had been wise ; 
passionate Nurjehan, and even pious 
Fatma, — God forgive her for evening 
her chances with that saintly woman’s ! 
The thought led to such earnest study 
of the Koran that old Mytab’s wrath 
was mollified into a hope of permanent 
penitence. And all the time the girl’s 
heart was singing pzeans of praise over 
the ease with which she remembered 
the long strings of meaningless words. 
Buoyed up by hope, she confided her 
heart’s desire to Kareema. 

‘¢ Eat more butter and grow fat,’’ re- 
plied that little coquette. ‘‘ Dress in 
bright colors and redden thy lips. And 
thou mightest use that powder the 
mems have to make their skins fair. 
Inaiyut saith he will buy me some in 
the bazaar. That is true wisdom ; the 
other is for wrinkles.”’ 

Despite this cold water, the very next 
London postmark brought matters to a 
crisis. 

“Is that all?’ asked Feroza dis- 
mally, when her father-in-law the 
moulvie had duly entoned her hus- 
band’s letter. ‘‘ It looks, oh! it looks 
ever so much more on paper.”’ 

The old Mahommedan stared through 
his big horn-rimmed spectacles at her 
reluctant finger feeling its way along 
the crabbed writing. 

‘Quite enough for a good wife, 
daughter-in-law,’”’ he replied. ‘ Bring 
my pipe, and thank God he is well.”’ 

As she sat fanning the old man dute- 
ously her mind was full of suspicion. 
Could she have compressed the desire 
and love of her heart into a few well- 
turned sentences ? Ah! if she could 





only learn to read for herself. The 
thought found utterance in a tentative 
remark that it would save the moulvie 
trouble if she were a scholar. 

*°Tis not much trouble,” said the 
old man courteously ; ‘* the letters are 
not long.”’ 

The effect of these words surprised 
him into taking off his spectacles, as if 
this new departure of quiet Feroza’s 
could be better seen by the naked eye. 

‘*So thou thinkest to learn all the 
Meer has learnt? ” he asked scornfully 
when her eloquence abated. ‘Wah 
illah ! What? Euclidus and algebra, 
political economy and Justinian ? ”’ 

The desire of the girl’s heart was not 
this, but jealousy and shame combined 
prevented her declaring the real stand- 
ard of her aims, so she replied defi- 
antly, ‘‘ Why not? I can learn the 
Koran fast, — oh, ever so fast.”’ 

It was an unfortunate speech, since it 
brought down on her the inevitable re- 
ply that such knowledge was enough for 
those who, at best, must enter Paradise 
at a man’s coat-tails. Driven into a 
corner she felt the hopelessness of the 
struggle, until, flushed by success, the 
moulvie forgot caution and declaimed 
against his son’s stupidity in desiring 
more. 

Feroza seized on this slip swiftly. If 
it was as she feared, if her husband’s 
wishes were kept from her ignorance, 
she must, she would learn. If she 
could not go to school, the mems would 
come and teach her at home. They 
did such work in Delhi ; why not here ? 
As for the moulvie’s determination 
that no singing should be heard in his 
house, that was‘a righteous wish, and 
she would tell the mems not to sing 
their hymns. Indeed, such a question 
seemed all too trivial for comparison 
with her future happiness. Therefore 
her disappointment when Mytaben 
brought back a peremptory refusal from 
the mission-ladies to teach on such con- 
dition, was very keen. Her piteous, 
surprised tears roused Kareema’s scorn- 
ful wonder. 

“T can’t think why thou shouldst 
weep ; it thickens the nose, and thine 
is over-broad as it is. Inaiyut offered 
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Feroza. 


once to teach me, but when I asked him 
if learning would make him love me 
better, he kissed me with a laugh. So 
I let it alone.” 

‘¢ Thou dost not understand,’’ sobbed 
Feroza ; ‘‘no one does. The Meer is 
wise, and I am different.”’ 

‘“ Wah! Thou art but a woman at 
best, and life is over for us with the 
first wrinkle, no matter what we learn. 
Ah, Feroz ! let’s enjoy youth whilst we 
have it. See! Ihave a rare bit of fun 
for thee if thou wilt not kiab to Myta- 
ben. Promise ! ” 

Three days afterwards Feroza, escap- 
ing from the turmoil of a great marriage 
in a relative’s house, found herself, 
much to her own surprise and bewilder- 
ment, forming one of a merry party 
of young women disguised in boys’ 
clothes, and bound for an hour or so of 
high jinks in one of the walled orange 
gardens which lay on the outskirts of 
the quarter. The idea, which had at 
first filled her with dismay, had next 
grown tempting, and then become irre- 
sistible with Kareema’s artful sugges- 
tion that it would give occasion for a 
personal interview with the mission- 
lalies who had taken up their abode 
cls: by. So she had allowed her 
dou ts and fears to be allayed ; though 
inw rdly she failed to see the vast 
dif rence on which her sister-in-law 


insisic |, between the iniquity of stand- 
ing on doorsteps in the full light of 
day, nl sneaking out at night on the 
quict, 

* Verily,”? said Kareema in a pet, 


“thou art a real noodle, Feroz! I tell 
thee all the good-style women do thus, 
and my sister will be there with her 
boys. Wah! were it not for my hand- 
some Inaiyut, I should die in this dull 
old house where folk wish to be better 
than God made them.” 

So it came to pass that while Miss 
Julia Smith, spinster of Clapham, sat 
with her fellow-workers in the veran- 
dah resting after their labors, a boyish 
figure with a beating heart was cree ping 
towards her as the goal of every hope. 

The English mail was in; an event 
which by accentuating the severance 
from home ties is apt to raise the en- 
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thusiasm of the mission-house beyond 
normal, 

** How very, very interesting it is 
about the young man Ahmed Ali,” re- 
marked Julia in a voice tuned to super- 
latives. ‘* Dearest Mrs. Cranston writes 
that he spoke so sweetly about his 
ignorant child-wife. As she says, there 
is something so, —so, —so comforting, 
you know, in the thought of work com- 
ing to us, as if,—well, I can’t quite 
express it, you know,—but from our 
own homes,—from dear, dear, old 
England ! ” 

There was a large amount of confused 
good feeling in Julia Smith. A kindly 
soul she was, if a little over senti- 
mental. Perhaps a broken sixpence, 
stored side by side with a decayed 
vegetable in her desk, formed a credit- 
able explanation of the latter weakness. 
Such things account for much in the 
lives of most women. 

‘“‘T suppose,” she continued, ‘‘ we 
were right to refuse without hymns ; 
but I shall never forget the sweet 
child’s face as she popped from her 
prison. I am making up the incident 
for our magazine; it will be most 
touching. But now that dearest Mrs. 
Cranston has written, it seems like the 
finger of Providence - 

‘* A boy wanting a miss,”’ interrupted 
the nondescript familiar, inseparable 
from philanthropy in India. ‘* The one 
with an umbrella, a big hat, and a bag 
of books.”’ 

A very womanly laugh, with an un- 
dercurrent of militant pleasure, ran 
round the company. The description 
fitted one and all, and they were proud 
of the fact. 

The moon shone bright behind the 
arches, the scent of orange blossoms 
drifted over the high garden wall, and 
every now and again a burst of laugh- 
ter close at hand overbore the more 
distant noise of wedding drums and 
pipes. 

‘¢ What do you want, my son ?”’ 

The soft voice with its strange inflec- 
tions took away the last vestige of Fe- 
roza’s courage. She stood dizzy with 
absolute fear, her tongue cleaving to 
her mouth. A repetition of the ques- 
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tion roused her to the memory that | 


here lay her one chance. She gave a 
despairing glance into the gloom in 
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Then a wild, uncontrollable fear at 
finding herself alone in an unknown 
world claimed her body and soul, and 


search of those pale blue eyes ; then, |she fled like a hare to the only refuge 


suddenly, inheritance broke through 
her terror. She flung her hands up to 
heaven, and her young voice rose in 


‘she knew. The mems must protect 
| her ; for were they not the cause of her 
| . > ~~ 

| venturing forth at all? But for them, 


. . . . . . | . . 
the traditional cry for justice. ‘* Dohai ! | or their like, would she not have been 


Dohai !”? 

‘**We do not keep justice here,” 
the courts for that. We are but 
women 4 

‘* And L[too am awoman! Listen! ” 
The words which had lagged a mo- 
ment before now crowded to her lips, 
and as she stepped closer her raised 
arm commanded attention. ‘* You 
have taken my husband and left me ; 
and I will not be left! You gave 
him scholarships and prizes, tempt- 
ing him away; and when I also ask 
for learning, you say you must sing. 
What is singing when I am sad ? Surely 
God will hear my tears and not your 
songs ! ”’ 

Her passion swayed her so that but 
for Julia Smith’s supporting arm she 
would have fallen. ‘I don’t under- 
stand,”’ said the Englishwoman kindly. 
‘What have we done? Who are 
you?” 

‘*Tam the wife of Meer Ahmed Ali, 
barrister-at-law, and I want to be taught 
Euclidus, and Justinian and the, —the 
other things. You shall not take him 
away for always. Justice! I say, jus- 
tice |!” 

‘** My dears! My dears !”’ cried Julia 
Smith, ** didn’t I tell you it was the fin- 
ver of Providence ” 

Half an hour afterwards little Feroza 
flying back to rejoin her companions 
felt as if Paradise had been opened to 
her by a promise. But if Paradise was 
ajar, the orange garden was closed, the 
gate locked, the key gone. She peered 








through the bars hoping it was a prac- | 
tical joke to alarm her. All was still 


and silent save for the creak of the 
well-wheel and a soft rustle from the 
burnished leaves where the moonlight 
elistened white. 

‘** Kareem ! let me in! for pity sake 


' 99 


let me in! 








well content at home? Yea! well 


was | content. 
the soft answer. ‘ You must go to| 


The verandah was empty, and from 
within came a monotonous voice. She 
peered into the dimly lit room to see a 
circle of kneeling figures, and hear her 
own name welded into the even flow of 
prayer. God and his Holy Prophet! 
They were praying that she might be- 
come apostate from the faith of her 
fathers! Tales of girls seized and bap- 
tized against their will leaped to her 
memory. She covered her eyes as if 
to shut out the horrid sight and fled ; 
whither she neither knew nor cared. 

“Hai! have I found thee at last, 
graceless ! scandalous !’’ scolded some 
one into whose arms she ran at full 
tilt. 

‘*Mytab! oh dear Mytab!” she 
cried, clinging frantically to the familiar 
figure. ‘*Take me home, oh please 
take me home! I will never go out 
again, no never ! ”’ ; 

That was the determination of igno- 
rance. Eighteen months after wisdom 
had altered it and many other things, 
for during that time Julia Smith had 
sung hymns on the doorstep three days 
a week. Sometimes she had quite a 
large audience, and sometimes Feroza 
herself would listen at the lattice. On 
these occasions the thin voice had a ring 
in it ; for, despite the fact that her pupil 
was taught all the truths of religion 
in prose and monotone, poor Julia used 
to wonder if this relegating of hymns 
to the doorstep was not a bowing in the 
house of Rimmon ; nay, worse, a neg- 
lect of grace, for she loved her pupil 
dearly. Not one, but two pair of eyes 
glistened over the surprise in prepara- 
tion for the absent husband. Where- 
fore asurprise no one knew, but surprise 
it was to be. Feroza said the idea 
originated in her teacher’s sentimental 
brain ; if so, it took root quickly in the 
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girl’s passionate heart. Thus, beyond 
the fact of her learning to read and 
write, the Meer knew nothing of the 
change wisdom was working in his 
wife. And meanwhile time brought 
other changes to the quiet courtyard. 
Handsome, dissipated Inaiyut died of 
cholera, and over him, and the boy- 
baby she lost, Kareema shed tears 
which did not dim her beauty. Three 
months after she was once more making 
the bare walls ring with her inconse- 
quent laughter. She jeered at Feroza’s 
diligence with increased scorn. No 
man, she said, was worth the losing of 
looks in books, and if the Meer really 
spoke of return, a course of cosmetics 
would be more advisable. 

Even Julia shook her head over Fe- 
roza’s thin face. ‘* You work too hard, 
dear,’ she sighed. ‘ Ah! if it were 
the one thing needful ; but I have failed 
to teach you that.”’ 

“Dear miss! don’t look sad; think 
of the difference you have wrought. 
Oh do not ery,’? she went on passion- 
ately, for the mild blue eyes were fill- 
ing with tears. ‘‘ Come, we will talk of 
his return, full of noble resolutions of 
self-sacrifice to find —oh dear, dear, 
miss! I am so happy, so dreadfully 
happy !’? As she buried her face in 
hergingham dress her voice sank to a 
murmur of pure content. But some 
unkind person had poisoned Julia’s 
peace with remarks of the mixing of 
unknown chemicals. After all, what 
did she know of this absent husband, 
save that dear Mrs. Cranston had met 
him at a conversazione ? 

“I suppose the Meer is really an 
enlightened man?’’ she asked dubi- 
ously. 

The gingham dress gave up a scared 
face. ‘* Dear miss ! why he is a barris- 
ter-at-law |” 

Her teacher coughed. ‘But are 
you sure, dear, that he wanted you to 
learn ?”? 

“¢ Not everything ; because he did 
not think I could; but he spoke of 
many things. I have learnt all, —ex- 
cept ? 

“ Except what ? 

Feroza hesitated. 

LIVING AGE. 





‘‘T was not sure, | 
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—Inaiyut said he would teach it, but 
he died °Tis only a game called 
whist.”’ 

¢ Whist |” 

“Do I not say it right? W-h-i-s-t 
—wist. Oh, miss! is it a wicked 
game ? Is it not fit? Ought I not to 
learn it ?”’ 

The fire of questions reduced Julia 
Smith’s confusion to simple tears. ‘I 
don’t know,”’ she moaned, ‘ that is the 
worst! I thought it was the finger of 
Providence, and,—ah, Feroza! If I 
have done you harm !”’ 

“You have done me no harm,” said 
Feroza with a kind smile. ‘* You have 
harmed yourself with cinnamon tea and 
greasy fritters in the other zenanas, and 
you shall have some, English fashion, 
to take away your headache.” 

So grumbling Mytab brought an after- 
noon tea-tray duly supplied with a plate 
of thin bread and butter from within, 
and Feroza’s small brown face beamed 
over Julia Smith’s surprise. ‘ He will 
think himself back amongst the mems ! 
Won’t he ?”’ she asked with a happy 
laugh. 

Would he? As she jolted home in 
her palanquin Julia’s head whirled. 
Old and new! Ignorance and wisdom ! 
Here was a jumble. A stronger brain 
than hers might well have felt confu- 
sion. For it was sunset in that heathen 
town, and from the housetops, in the 
courtyards, in the very streets, men 
paused to lay aside their trivial selves 
and worship an ideal. Not one of the 
crowd giving place to the mission-lady, 
but had in some way or another, if 
only by a perfunctory performance of 
some rite, testified that day to the fact 
that religion formed a part of his daily 
round, his common task. And on the 
other side of the world, whence the 
missions come ? 

Meanwhile Kareema bewailing the 
useless cards found herself backed up 
by old Mytaben. Such knowledge, the 
old woman said, would have been more 
useful than learning to be cleaner than 
God made you. *Twas easy to sneer at 
henna-dyed hands ; but was that worse 
than using scented soaps like a bad 
one, and living luxurious? Sheets and 
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towels forsooth! Why Shah-jehan 
himself never dreamed of such ex- 
penses. 

‘*] like them for all that,’’ cried Ka- 
reema gaily; ‘and I think the mems 
are wise to have big looking-glasses. It 
is hateful only seeing a little bit of one’s 
self at a time. And Feroza and I are 
soing out to be admired like the mems, 
aren’t we, Feroza ?”’ 

‘¢Tf the Meer wishes it,’’ replied her 
sister-in-law gravely. 

Mytab looked from one to the other. 
‘** Tave a care, players with fire !’’ she 
said shrilly. ‘* Have a care! Is the 
world changed because it reads books 
and washes ? Lo! the customs of the 
fathers bind the children.” 

‘*Mytab hath been mysterious of 
late,’ remarked Kareema, giving a 
queer look as the old lady moved away 
in wrath. ‘‘Ah me! if I had but my 
handsome Inaiyut dicing in the vesti- 
bule ’twould be better for all of us, 
maybe.”’ 

Feroza laid her soft hand gently on 
the other’s shoulder. ‘I am so sorry 
for thee, dear! but we will love thee al- 
ways and be as sister and brother ‘e 

Kareema’s look was queerer than 
ever, and she laughed hysterically. 

The day came at last when Feroza 
sate in the sunlit courtyard holding an- 
other unopened letter in her hand, 
knowing that ere a week was over the 
writer would be prisoned in her kind 
arms, surrounded by friendly laces, 
caught in the meshes of familiar cus- 
tom. She was not afraid, even though 
his letters gave her small clue to the 
man himself. Her own convictions 
were strong enough to supply him with 
opinions also, and even if she did not 
come up to his ideal at first, she felt that 
the sweet satisfaction of a return to 
home and kindred would count for, and 
not againsther. So she sate idly delay- 
ing toread and dreaming over the past, 
much as she had dreamt over the future 
nearly two years before. Only she sate 
on achair now and her white stockings 
and patent-leather shoes twisted them- 
selves tortuously about its legs. She 
thought mostly of the childish time 
when she, their cousin, had played with 








Ahmed Ali and Inaiyut; it seemed 
somehow nearer than those other days, 
when the studious lad’s departure for 
college had been prefaced by that 
strange, unreal marriage. 

And Kareema watched her furtively 
from the far corner where she and My- 
tab were making preserves. 

Suddenly a loud call, fiercely impera- 
tive, made them come sheepishly for- 
ward to where Feroza stood at bay, one 
hand at her throat, the other crushing 
her husband’s letter. ‘* What is this! 
What have you all been keeping from 
me? What does he mean ? — this talk 
of duty and custom. Ah-h-h ——”’ 

Her voice, steady till then, broke into 
a ringing cry as a trivial detail in Ka- 
reema’s reluctant figure caught her eye. 
The palms and nails of those delicate 
hands were no longer stained with 
henna. They were as her own, as na- 
ture made them, as the Meer sahib said 
he liked them. She seized both wrists 
fiercely, turning the accusing palms to 
heaven, while a tempest of sheer ani- 
mal jealousy beat the wretched girl 
down from each new-won foothold, 
down, down, to the inherited nature 
underneath. 

‘*Then it is true,’ she gasped. “I 
see! I know! Holy Prophet! what 
infamy to talk of duty. He is to marry, 
and I who have slaved He is 
mine, mine I say! Thou shalt not 
have him!” 

Mytab’s chill old hand fell on the 
girl’s straining arm like the touch of 
Death. ‘ Allah akhbar wa Mahommed 
rasul!1 Hast forgotten the faith, Fe- 
roza Begum, Moguli? Thine ? Since 
when has the wife a right to claim all? 
Since when hast thou become a mem ?” 

The girl glared at her with wild pas- 
sion, and Kareema gave a whimper as 
the grip bit into her tender wrists, 
** Don’t ; you hurt me !”’ 

Feroza flung them from her in con- 
temptuous loathing. ‘ Fool! coward! 
as if he would touch you. I will tell 
him all. He will know Ah God! 
my head! my head!” She was in the 











1 “ God Almighty and his prophet Mahommed ;” 
a brief confession of faith. 
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dust at their feet stunned by her own | walls she stood a moment before her 


yASSLOL. 
“1 warned the moulvie to break it by 
degrees,” grumbled Mytab dragging the 
girl to some matting; ‘but he said 
*twould make no more to her than to 
the Meer. Books don’t seem to change 
aman, but women are different.”’ 

“Tt’s not my fault,’ whimpered Ka- 
“JT don’t want to marry the 


reema. 
Meer; he was ever a noodle. Prating 
of its being a duty, forsooth ! ” 

“So it is! a bounden duty. Never 


hath childless widow had to leave this 
house, and never shall, till God makes 
us pigs of unbelievers.” 

“T wish my handsome Inaiyut had 
lived for all that,’? muttered the girl as 
Feroza showed signs of recovery. She 
resisted all attempts at explanation or 
comfort, however, and made her way 
alone, a solitary, resolute figure, to her 
windowless room, where, when she 
shut the door, all was dark. There she 
lay tearless while the others, sitting in 
the sunlight, talked in whispers as if 
the dead were within. 

* The moulvie must bid her repeat 
the creed,’ was old Mytab’s ultimatum. 
*God send the miss has not made a 
Christian of her, with all those soapings 
and washings !*’ She had no spark of 
pity. Such was woman’s lot, and to 
rebel was sacrilege. 

‘Don’t make sure of my consent,’’ 
pouted Kareema, her pretty face swollen 
with easy tears. ‘‘If he is really the 
noodle Feroza deems, I’d rather be a 
religious. *Twould be just as amus- 
ing. 

Mytab laughed derisively. ‘* Thou a 
religious! The gossips would have 
tired tongues. Besides, choice is over. 
Had the child lived, perhaps ; but now 
the moulvie hath a right to see Inaiyut’s 
children on his knee.” 

The sunshine had given place to 
shadow before Feroza appeared. 

* Bring me a burka ;1 I am going to 
see the miss. Follow if thou wilt,’”’ she 
said ; and though her voice had lost its 
ring, the tone warned Mytab to raise no 
objection. Ere she left the sheltering 


' The veil worn by secluded women. 


sister-in-law, all the character, and 
grief, and passion blotted out by the 
formless white domino she wore. ‘TI 
could kill you for being pretty,’’ she 
said in a hard whisper, as she turned 
away. 

She had never been to the mission- 
house since that eventful night, and the 
sight of its familiar unfamiliarity re- 
newed the sense of injury with which 
she had last seen it. Miss ‘** Eshsmitt 
sahib”’ they told her was ill; but she 
would take no denial and so, for the 
first time in her life, Feroza entered 
an English lady’s bedroom. Simple, 
almost poor as this one was in its 
appointments, the sight sent a throb of 
fear to the girl’s heart. What! Was 
not Kareema’s beauty odds enough, that 
she must fight also against this un- 
dreamed-of comfort ? She flung up her 
arms with the old ery, ‘* Dohai! Do- 
hai!’’? The fever-tlushed face on the 
frilled pillows turned fearfully. ‘* What 
is it, Feroza? Oh! what is it?” 

The question was hard to solve even 
in the calm sessions of thought, well- 
nigh impossible here. Why had she 
been lured from the old life in some 
ways and notin all? Was their boasted 
influence all words? Then why had 
they prated of higher things? Why 
had they lied to her ? 

Poor Julia buried her face in a pocket- 
handkerchief drenched in eau-de-Co- 
logne, and sobbed, “ Ah, take her away ! 
Please take her away !”’ 

So they led her gently to the text- 
hung drawing-room with a cottage piano 
in one corner, and shook their heads 
over her passionate appeals. They 
could do nothing, they said, — nothing 
at all,—unless she cast in her lot with 
them absolutely ; so she turned and 
left them with a sombre fire in her eyes. 

She never knew how the days passed 
until, as she watched the sunlight creep 
up the eastern wall of the court, it came 
home to her that on the next evening 
Meer Ahmed Ali would watch it also. 
She seemed not to have thought, and it 
was Kareema and not she who had shed 
tears. On that last night the latter 





came to where her cousin lay still, but 
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sleepless. ‘“* Why wilt be so foolish, 


ing is settled. If he is a noodle, I will 
none of him, I tell thee. If not, thou 
art too much of one thyself to care. 
God knows he may not look at either, 
through being enamored of the mems. 
And oh, Feroza,”’ she added, her sym- 
pathy overborne by curiosity, ‘*‘ think 
you he will wear the strange dress of 
the miss sahib’s sun-pictures ? If so I 
shall laugh of a surety.”’ 

A gleam of consolation shot through 
poor Feroza’s brain. Men disliked rid- 
icule. ‘*Of course the Meer dresses 
Europe-fashion,’’ she replied _ stiffly. 
**Thou seemest to forget that my hus- 
band is a man of culture.” 

A man of culture ! undoubtedly if by 
culture we mean dutiful self-improve- 
ment. That had been Meer Ahmed 
Ali’s occupation for years, and his gen- 
tle, high-bred face bore unmistakably 
the look of one stowing away knowl- 
edge for future use. He was really an 
excellent young man; and, during his 
three years at a boarding-house in Not- 
ting Hill, had behaved himself as few 
young men do when first turned loose 
in London. He spoke English per- 
fectly, and it would be difficult to say 
what he had not learnt that could be 
learnt by an adaptive nature in the 
space of thirty-six calendar months 
spent in diligent polishing of the sur- 
face of things. He learnt, for instance, 
that people looking at his handsome, 
intelligent face, said it made them sad 
to think of his being married as a boy 
to a girl he did not love. Thence the 
idea that he was a martyr took root and 
flourished, and he acquiesced proudly 
in his own sacrifice on the altar of prog- 
ress. For him the love of the poets 
was not, and even in his desire for Fe- 
roza’s education he told himself that he 
was more actuated by a sense of duty 
than by any hope of greater happiness 
for himself. The natural suggestion 
that he should marry his brother’s 
widow he looked on merely as a further 
development of previous bondage ; and 
he told himself again that, not having 
swerved a hair’s breadth from his faith, 
he was bound to set his own views aside 





|in favor of a custom desired by those 
Feroza ?”’ she said petulantly. +> Noth- | 


chiefly concerned. Besides, in the at- 
mosphere of surprised sympathy in 
which he lived it was hard indeed not 
to pose as a victim. 

And so, just as poor Feroza was con- 
fidently asserting his culture, he, hay- 
ing given his English fellow-passengers 
the slip, was once more putting on the 
clothes of an orthodox Mahommedan. 
Feroza, on the other hand, had adopted 
the dress of the advanced Indian lady, 
which, with surprisingly little change, 
manages to destroy all the grace of the 
original costume. The lack of braided 
hair and clustering jewels degrades the 
veil to am unnecessary wrap ; the pro- 
priety of *2e bodice intensifies its shape- 
lessness ; the very face suffers by the 
unconcea | holes in ears and nose. 

Kareema stared with a smile akin to 
tears. ‘There is time,’ she pleaded. 
‘Come! I can. take you look twice as 
well.” 

Their eyes met with something of 
the old affection, but kKeroza shook her 
head. ‘ I must find out —~ ” 

“If he is a noodle?” The inter- 
rupting giggle was almost a whimper. 
‘**You mean if he is blind! Ah, Fe- 
roza! look at me.” 

No need to say that; the puzzled 
eyes had taken in the sight already. 
Gleams of jewelled hair under the gold- 
threaded veil ; a figure revealed by the 
net-bodice worn over a scantier one of 
flowered muslin ; bare feet tucked away 
in shells of shoes ; long gauze draperies 
showing a shadow of silk-clad limbs; 
above it all that dimpling, smiling face. 
She shook her head again. 

In the long minutes of waiting she 
lost herself in counting the bricks on 


‘the familiar wall until the sight of a tall 


man at the door dressed as a Mahom- 
medan startled her into drawing the 
veil to her face in fear of intrusion. 

As the man withdrew quickly Karee- 
ma’s laugh rang out. ‘To think, Fe- 
roza! thou shouldst be purdah to him 
after all thy big talk.”’ 

‘“The Meer! Was that the Meer?” 
faltered Feroza. ‘‘I did not, — the 
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See! yonder he comes 


poor Inaiyut. 
Now, 


again ushered by father-in-law. 
quick, Feroza!” 

The voice quavering over the pre- 
pared phrases of thanks to the Great 
Giver of home-coming was infinitely 
pathetic ; and yet, as Ahmed Ali took 
the outstretched hand, he was conscious 
above all things of a regret, almost a 
sense of outrage ; for the bondage of 
custom was upon him already. Ka- 
reema catching his look came forward 
with ready tact. ‘‘We welcome my 
lord,’ she said in the rounded tone of 
ceremony, ‘‘as one who, having trav- 
elled far, returns to those who have 
naught worthy his acceptance save the 
memory of kinship. My sister and I 
greet you as sisters. Nay more,’’ she 
adled lightly ; ** I too shake hands En- 
clish-fashion, and if I do it wrong for- 
give us both, since learned Feroza is 
teacher.”’ 

‘You make me very happy,’’ an- 
swered the Meer heartily. ‘* How well 
you are all looking.” 

No need to say where his eyes were. 

“You mistake, Meer sahib,”’ cried 
Kareema swiftly, ‘‘ Feroza looks ill. 
Tis your blame, since she worked over- 
hard to please you.” 

The forbidding frown came too late 
to prevent Ahmed Ali’s glance finding 
it on his wife’s face. It was not be- 
coming. ‘* Was itso hard to learn ?”’ 
he asked, with a patronizing smile. 
* But your handwriting improved im- 
mensely of late.” 

The tips of Feroza’s fingers showed 
bloodless under their nervous clasp, but 
she said nothing. Indeed she scarcely 
opened her lips as they sat talking over 
the morning meal. Even when the 
Meer refused tea and toast in favor of 
chupatties and koftas? it was Kareema 
who supplied surprise. Feroza was all 
eyes and ears, and not till the sun tip- 
ping over the high walls glared down 
on them did she lose patience enough 
to ask vaguely, what he thought about 
it all. 

“Wah illah,”’ 
“Feroza hits the mark ! 


cried the moulvie, 
What thinkest 


1 Unleavened cakes and mince-meat balls. 





thou, my son? ButI fear not, for thou 
hast the faithful air, and canst doubtless 
repeat thy creed purely.”’ 

The young man looked round the 
familiar scene, every detail of which 
fitted so closely to memory that no 
room remained for the seven years’ 
absence. A rush of glad recognition 
surged to heart and brain making him 
stand up and give the Kalma.? 

‘*T am content, oh, my father!’ he 
cried in ringing tones as the sonorous © 
echoes died away to silence. ‘I am 
content to come back to the old life, to 
the old duties.” 

‘* The sun makes my head ache,” said 
Feroza, rising abruptly, ‘‘ I will go into 
the dark and rest.”’ 

‘*Don’t go, Feroza! Thou hast not 
told the Meer about thyself,’ pleaded 
Kareema, rising in her turn. ‘She 
hath worked so hard,’’ she added petu- 
lantly to the young man. ‘ No one is 
worth it, no one.”’ 

The Meer looked from one to the 
other. ‘* Learning is hard for women,” 
he began. Thensomething in his wife’s 
face roused the new man in him, mak- 
ing him say in a totally different tone 
and manner, “I am afraid I hardly 
understand.”’ 

** That is what Kareema says of me,”’ 
replied Feroza icily. 

Her cousin as she sat down once more 
to listen shrugged her shoulders. ‘* And 
she counted herself as something better 
than a woman,’’ was her inward com- 
ment amid her smiles. 

Feroza saw nothing of her husband 
for the rest of the day. The men’s 
court was crowded with visitors, and 
she herself had to bear the brunt of 
many feminine congratulations. Only 
at sunset, before starting to attend a 
feast given in his honor, he found time 
for five minutes’ speech with her ; but 
almost to her relief, he was far too con- 
tent, far too excited by his own pleasur. 
to be able to distinguish any other feel- 
ing in her mind. Yet a momentary 
hesitation on his part as he was leaving 
made her heart bound, and a distinct 
pause brought her to his side with wist- 


2 The creed, 
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ful eyes, only to see Kareema nodding 
and smiling to him from the roof whither 
she had gone for fresher air. ‘* What 
is it?’? he asked kindly, though his 
looks were elsewhere. 

‘** Nothing,” she answered, ** nothing 
at all. Go in peace !” 

The moon, rising ere the sun sct, 
stole the twilight. So she sate gazing 
at the hard, square outlines of the walls 
till far on into the night, her mind filled 
with but one thought. The thought 
that by and by Ahmed Ali, flushed with 
content at things which she had taught 
herself for his sake to despise, would 
come home to her—to his wife. The 
little room she had travestied into a 
pitiful caricature of foreign fashions 
seemed to mock her foolish hopes, so 
she crept away to the lattice whence she 
had had her first glimpse of wisdom. 
Even on that brilliant night the vesti- 
bule itself was dark ; but through the 
door she could see the empty arcades 
of the men’s court surrounding the well 
where she and her cousins used to 
play. 

.L rustle in the alley made her peer 
through the fret-work, for the veriest 
trifle swayed her ; but it was only a dog 
seeking garbage in the gutter. Then a 
door creaked and she started, wondering 
if Ahmed Ali could be home already. 
Silence brought her a dim = suspicion 
that, but for this wisdom of hers, she 
might have waited his return calmly 


thus over the black waiter likely ; ‘tis 
not bad and new at any rate.” 

Feroza scarcely waited for distance 
|to deaden the answering giggle. She 
| was on her feet, pacing to and fro like 
|a mad creature. Ah! to get away from 
|it all—from that name, from the look 
| he must have given — to get something 
|cold and still to quench the raging fire 
‘in her veins! Suddenly, without a 
waver, she walked to the well and 
leaned over its low parapet. Her hands 
sought the cool, damp stones, her eyes 
rested themselves on the faint glimmer 
far down — ever, oh ever so far away! 
Hark! some one in the alley. If it 
|were he? Ah! then she must go away, 
| ever so far away 





Meer Ahmed Ali found his pillow 
comfortable, and only woke in the 
dawn to see Mytab standing beside him. 

‘¢Feroza!’’ she cried. ‘* Where is 
Feroza? ” 
| A dull remorse came to his drowsy 
| brain. : ** It was so late —I che 

**Holy Prophet, she is not here! 
Thou hast not seen her! Then she 
hath gone to the Missen to be baptized. 
Why didst turn her brain with books ? 
Fool! Idiot!’ 

‘The mission!*’’? Meer Ahmed Ali 
was awake now, and the peaceful party, 
gathered in the verandah for early tea, 
stared as the young man burst in on it 
with imperious demands for his wife. 








enough. Footstepsnow! She cowered 
to the shadow at the sight of Kareema 
followed by Mytab bearing something. 

‘** Te mayn’t be back till late,’ came 
the familiar giggle ; ‘‘ and a soft pillow 
will please him.” 

The pair were back again before she 
recovered her surprise, and Kareema 
paused ere re-entering the women’s 
door. ‘* Poor Feroza! She will get 
accustomed to it, I suppose.” 

** Of what hath she to complain ?”’ re- 
torted the old voice ; **he is a properer 





man than Ideemed. Say, heart’s desire, 
what said he when I saw thee 

** Mytab! thou meanspy! Bah! he 
told me he would change a letter and | 
call me Carina, since it meant dearest 
in some heathen tongue. Thev begin 





Then the surroundings recalled his ac- 
quired courtesy, and he stammered an 
apologetic explanation. 

‘“*She has gone away ?”’ cried Julia, 
with a queer catch in her breath. ‘* Oh, 
Meer sahib! what a mistake we have 
all made. It was too late to write, and 
then I got ill; but indeed! I was going 
down this very morning to try to make 
you understand.” 

“Understand what?’ asked the 
Meer, helplessly confused ; adding hur- 
riedly, ‘“* But I can’t stay now. She 
must be found. I will not have her run 
away. I will have her back—yes! 1 
will have her back.”’ 

Half an hour later Julia Smith, driven 
to the moulvie’s house by remorseful 
anxiety, found the wicket-gate ajar. 
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She entered silently upon ascene framed 
like a picture by the dark doorway of 
the men’s court. 

Feroza had come back to those famil- 
iar walls. She lay beside the well, and 
the water from her clinging garments 
crept in dark stains through the dust. 
She had wrapped her veil round her to 
stitle useless cries, and so the dead face, 
as in life, was decently hidden from the 
eyes of men. She lay alone under the 
cloudless sky, for her friends, shrinking 
from the defilement of death, stood 
apart: Kareema sobbing on Mytab’s 
breast, with Ahmed Ali, dazed yet in- 
dignant, holding her hand ; the moulvie, 
repeating a prayer; the servants still 


‘nary phrases of literary history. 
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vigor and its periods of decline may be, 
indeed they assuredly are, closely con- 
nected with the varying power of men 
to appreciate and record the ever-pres- 
ent poetry of nature; but, however 
they are accounted for, their occurrence 
is certain, and is recognized in the ordi- 
We 
talk of the Elizabethan age of litera- 
ture, of the Augustan age, of the Geor- 


'gian or Revolutionary age ; we may now 


talk of the Victorian age, no longer as 
that in which we live, and of which it 


is consequently difficult to form a dis- 


passionate judgment, but as one of 


'which the work is done and may be 


breathless from their ghastly toil. Julia | 
Smith saw it all with her bodily eyes ; | 


vet nothing seemed worth seeing save 
that veiled figure in the dust. She 
knelt beside it and took the slender, 


cold hand in hers. ‘My dear, my 
dear |’? she whispered through her sobs. 


‘Surely you need not have gone so far, 
so very far — for help.” 

But the dead face was hidden even 
from her tears. F. A. STEEL. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
POETRY OF TO-DAY—AND 
TO-MORROW.! 


THE 


* THE poetry of earth is never dead ; ”’ 
but the poetry of man, which is in large 
measure only the poetry of earth as 
reflected in the more or less distorted 
mirror of man’s perceptions, is some- 
times dead, or nearly so, and is contin- 
ually subject to variations in its strength 
and vitality. 
peats its music through the seasons year 
by year with unceasing regularity, con- 
stant in spite of its infinite variety ; but 
the poetry of man may have its history 
marked off by languages and by periods, 
by its rise and its decay. Its periods of 


' 1, The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. Lon- 
don, 1890, 
2. Achilles in Seyros. By Robert Bridges. Sec- 


ond Edition, London, 1892. 

3. Love’s Looking-Glass; a Volume of Poems. 
By H. C. Beeching, J. W. Mackail, and J. B. B. 
Nichols, London, 1891, 


B.. The Book of the Rhymers’ Club, 
892. 


London, 





The poetry of earth re-| 


estimated, which stands on its achieve- 
ments to be praised or to be con- 
demned ; and, finally, we may look 


‘forward to another age which shall 
| succeed it in the near or distant future. 


The history of English literature is 
marked throughout its course by a 
series of undulations, each representing 
the rise of a certain force or combina- 
tion of forces, which works itself up to 
its culmination and then declines. The 
court poetry of the Elizabethan age 
rose through Surrey and Wyat to Spen- 
ser, and declined through Cowley and 
Herbert. The dramatic poetry of the 
same age, akin yet different, rose 
through Peele and Marlowe to Shake- 
speare, and declined magnificently 
through Fletcher and Webster and Shir- 
ley. The circumstances of Milton’s life 
place him somewhat outside the regular 
course of the development of English 
literature ; but Dryden marks the sum- 
mit of the reaction from the Puritan 
ascendency, while in the matter of tech- 
nique and versification he is only a step 
in the way which leads on to Pope. 
Pope represents the climax of conven- 
tionalism in poetry, accompanied by 
the attainment of a perfect technical 
command of certain metrical effects ; 
and he is followed in due course by the 
decline which works itself out through 
Tate and Pye. The next upheaval is 
reached less by development from the 
prevailing poetry of George ITI.’s reign 
than by a reaction from its whole drift 
and spirit, striving to substitute life and 
variety for a monotonous and unreal 
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convention. The way is paved by Cow- | 
per and Burns ; the summit is reached | 
in the multifarious achievements of | 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and 
Keats, Scott and Byron, all the offspring 
of one spirit, working itself out in 
divers ways ; and the inevitable decline 
followed in the third and fourth decades 
of the present century, in Alaric A. 
Watts and Felicia Hemans. To this 
succeeded the fresh and vigorous out- 
burst of poetry on which we now look 
back as the Victorian age. 

We look back at it, although the 
queen who gives it its name is happily 
still upon the throne, and the poet who 
has done most to mould its character 
has not ceased to write. But though 
Lord Tennyson has not ceased to write, 
and to write well, we cannot but feel 
that the record of his best work is 
closed, and the range of his genius 
finally determined. And though Lord 
Tennyson lives,! many of those who 
were his contemporaries and friendly 
rivals are dead, and the others have 
apparently given us the best that they 
have to give. Browning, Matthew <Ar- 
nold, Clough, Mrs. Browning, Rossetti, 
Newman are gone; Swinburne and 
William Morris have given us their best 
work, and no new poet has arisen yet to 
take their place. We have reached the 
inevitable period of decay, of pause, 
and, as it were, of marking time, and 
may take stock of the work of the past 
generation, and of its influence on that 
which is passing. 

The poetry of the Victorian age is 
neither precisely of the same character 
as that which preceded it, nor the result 
of any violent reaction. Its two leading 
names, beyond all question or contro- 
versy, are Tennyson and Browning ; 
and of these there can be little doubt 
that the former represents more truly 
the general character of the period. 
Browning, with all his greater force and 
originality, with all the popularity which 





in his latter years he hardly won, has 
been less popular with readers in gen- | 
eral, and has had less influence on con- | 


| 


1 Alas! this is no longer true. As these pages 
are passing through the press the news reaches us 
that he has “ crost the bar ’’ (October 6). 
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temporary poets. On the other hand, 
nearly all bear something of the mark 
of Tennyson. Matthew Arnold, Clough, 
Edwin Arnold, Lewis Morris, and to a 
less extent Swinburne and William Mor. 
ris, testify to his influence ; and of the 
lesser singers there are very few that 
have not raised a portion of their flow- 
ers from his seed. Tennyson, then, is 
the typical poet of the Victorian period, 
and he can trace his line in legitimate 
descent from the Georgian poets, and 
especially from Wordsworth and Keats. 
To Wordsworth — not exclusively, but 
more than to any of his contemporaries 
—is due the awakened insight into 
nature which is one of the special marks 
of nineteenth-century verse ; and from 
Keats Lord Tennyson may have inher- 
ited a certain sensuous delight in beau- 
tiful things and beautiful words which 
characterizes the poetry of both, as well 
as the command of a blank-verse style 
in which Milton is their only superior. 
And it is precisely these qualities. 
minute observance of nature and artis- 
tic elaboration of beauty in phrase, 
which are the pre-eminent character- 
istics of the poetry of the Victorian age. 
srowning has the first not less than 
Tennyson, though he is conspicuously 
wanting in the second. Matthew Ar- 
nold has both, tinged with his especial 
shade of reflection and intellectuality. 
Swinburne has both, the love of lan- 
guage in particular swelling out into 
excessive luxuriance of words. Wil- 
liam Morris has both, with an archaism 
which strives after truth of expression 
by an avoidance of conventional and 
un-Saxon words. And the lesser poets. 
at whose head we may, it is to be hoped 
without offence, put Sir Edwin Arnold 
and Mr. Lewis Morris, owe their popu- 
larity to their cultivation of these two 
qualities, and might almost be classe! 
according as they do or do not show 
taste in the cultivation. 

It will be pleasant to illustrate this 
view by a quotation from one of the 
writers whose name stands at the head 
of this article. Mr. Robert Bridges 
may not be a poet of great force or orig- 
inality, but he possesses a delicate taste 
and a devotion to artistic finish which 
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make him one of the most attractive of 
living writers of verse. The fastidious 
avoidance of anything like sensation- 
alism or self-advertisement accounts for 
the slowness with which he has ob- 
tained public recognition ; but the unan- 
imous welcome given to his recent 
volume of ‘* Shorter Poems’”’ has car- 
ried his name beyond the narrow circle 
of personal friends and chance admir- 
ers into the general knowledge of the 
literary world. For delicacy of ob- 
servation and refinement of expression 
he has no equal at the present day in 
English verse, though in prose he may 
find kindred spirits in Mr. Pater and 
Mr. Stevenson. 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous 
pine ; 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 
Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 
And pendant branches trail their foliage fine 
Upon his watery face. 


And on this side the island, where the pool 
Eddies away, are tangled mass on mass 
The water-weeds, that net the fishes cool, 
And searee allow a narrow stream to pass ; 
Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars, 
Waving the tassels of her silken grass 
Below her silver stars. 
Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his 
hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant 
book, 
Forgetting soon his pride of fishery ; 
And dreams, or falls asleep, 
While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scornfully 
Dart off and rise and leap. 


Such delicate workmanship as_ this 
poem, which requires to be read at 
length to be fully appreciated, is not 
within the compass of every one, but 
its spirit is the spirit of very much of 
Victorian literature, from the greatest 
to the least of its representatives. We 
recognize it in Lord Tennyson’s 


' Robert Bridges’ Shorter Poems, pp, 28-30. 


One willow over the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
Above in the wind was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
And far through the marish green and 
still 
The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yel- 
low.? 
in Browning’s 
all wildness, 
No turf nor moss, for boughs and plants 
pave all, 
And tongues of bank go shelving in the 
waters, 
Where the pale-throated snake reclines his 
head, 
And old grey stones lie making eddies there, 
The wild mice cross them dry-shod.* 
or 
The chapel and bridge are of stone alike, 
Blackish-grey and mostly wet ; 
Cut hemp-stalks steep in the narrow dyke. 
See here again, how the lichens fret 
And the roots of the ivy strike.* 
in Matthew Arnold’s 
sweet spring days, 
With whitening hedges and uncrumpling 
fern, 
And bluebells trembling by the forest ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown.® 
or, finally, since some end must be put 
to quotations, in Swinburne’s 
lower pools that see 
All their marges clothed all round 
With the innumerable lily, 
Whence the golden-girdled bee 
Flits through flowering rush to fret 
White or duskier violet.® 


Love of nature and study of its details 
are not the exclusive possession of the 
Victorian age. The pursuit of truth 
and beauty has led all ages to it in 
which truth and beauty were in any 
way regarded ; and, to speak only of 
the examples which directly influenced 
our Victorian poets, the writers of the 
Revolution era were conspicuously in- 
spired by the contemplation of nature. 
But there is a difference in the attitude 
of the two generations. Wordsworth, 
and those who followed him, were 


% Pauline. 





2 The Dying Swan. 
4 By the Fireside. 
® Atalanta in Calydon, 


5 Thyrsis. 
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especially impressed by the influence of 
nature upon man, the thoughts and 
feelings to which natural scenery gives 
rise in man, while the Victorian poets 
study nature more for its own sake, as a 
beautiful picture or a beautiful back- 
sround to their actors. It is not for 
thoughts and inspirations, but merely 
for its intrinsic beauty, that they turn 
to it so often ; and to a certain extent 
they do well. They have the taste to 
see the loveliness of the world, and 
they have the clearness of sight and 
truth of phrase necessary to render it 
in words, and no better setting to a 
work of poetical art need be asked for. 
Only there is a danger of forgetting 
that it is the setting and not the gem 
itself. Mere description of natural 
scenery, however true and beautiful, is 
not great poetry, any more than a mere 
reproduction of a landscape on canvas 
in colors, however accurate, is great 
painting. Art is not required to photo- 
vraph nature, but to tinge it with 
thought, to bring it into relation with 
man. Mere descriptions of nature are 
studies for the picture, not the finished 
picture itself. Such studies have a very 
proper place in the early training of a 
poet, a fact which no one has seen and 
«exemplified so well as Lord Tennyson, 
most of whose youthful poems (includ- 
ing ** The Dying Swan ”’ quoted above) 
are studies of this kind, and the bene- 
ficial effects of such a training are 
evident everywhere throughout his 
mature writings. But it is one of the 
signs of the decay of a literary move- 
ment that the formal and technical part 
of its work continues to be studied and 
developed after the inner spirit of it 
has passed away, and is adopted by the 
generation which succeeds as itself the 
end and object of its art. Pope was 
not merely a verse-maker of unusual 
technical skill, he was also a rhetorician 
of the first order, and employed his 


in danger of confining its efforts to what 
is in truth only the artistic medium of 
the great poets of the past generation, 
while that which the medium should 
express is not forthcoming. 

It is not only in respect of the study 
of natural scenery that this tendency is 
visible in the poetry of the present 
generation. In every direction we find 
our poets limiting themselves to tenta- 
tive efforts and studies instead of the 
great work to which these should lead. 
The vigor and inspiration seem to be 
lacking which should prompt the pro- 
duction of poetry on the grand scale. 
and consequently we have most of the 
younger poets spending their time in 
elaborating slight sketches — records of 
a single thought, a single impression, or 
a single landscape. The workmanship 
is often good, the expression poetical. 
the music of the words carefully stud- 
ied, but the impression which recurs 
more and more strongly as one reads is 
that the same thing has been done better 
before. The thoughts embodied in the 
verse are often trivial, but triviality in 
the matter of a poem may be forgiven 
in a young poet if the manner of his 
utterance shows signs of originality, of 
individuality, of strength. And this is 
where our younger poets seem to fail. 
We say this, of course, with reserves. 
The quantity of new verse, and even of 
verse which wins a favorable word from 
the reviewers, which appears each year 
is too great for any one to read it all, 
unless he makes it his special study. 
Hence it is possible that one may over- 
look some exceptions to the general 
rule ; on the other hand, it does not 
seem probable, since strenuous original- 
ity, such as is most likely to mark the 
rising poet of real genius, is almost sure 
to attract notice, even though it be un- 
favorable notice, before long. The first 
volumes of Keats and Tennyson were 
not favorably received by the critics. 





mechanical improvement of the heroic 
couplet to give point and emphasis to 
the views which he had to express ; 
his followers, lacking his rhetorical 
power, yet maintained the mechanical 
perfection of his verse. Similarly the 


present generation of verse-writers is! in poetry. 


but at least they were made the subject 
of detailed criticism, which gave the 
public the opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with them. There is no sign 
in the literary reviews at this moment 
of the presence among us of anew force 
Rather it is the repetition 
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of the old themes of Tennyson or, still 
more, of Swinburne, of Rossetti, of 
M:aithew Arnold — well done, it is true, 
but still old. 
‘They say so even themselves : — 
Ours are the echoes at least 
That fell from that golden prime ; 
Ours are the echoes at least, 
Ours are the crumbs from the feast 
At the feet of the queenly rhyme.! 
It is true that the poem proceeds : — 
Ours be the task to prolong 
The joy and the sorrow of song 
In the mist of years that begrime ; 
In the clinging mist of the years, 
With reverent toil and with tears, 
To hammer the golden rhyme, 
Hammer the ringing rhyme 
Till the mad world hears.” 


Butit is not echoes that will make the 
mad world hear. It listens for an orig- 
inal music. 

If we look back over the Victorian 
age, we see in it two poets of the first 
rank, who are sure of a place in literary 
history so long as English literature is 
valued — Tennyson and Browning ; and 
live at least who are real poets, possess- 
ing the decisive mark of originality — 
Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, 
Clough, and William Morris. There 
ue many others who have made excel- 
lent use of a music which was not alto- 
gether their own. Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mrs. Browning, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. 
Lewis Morris, are among the most emi- 
nent of these, and it is only a most 
rigid test that excludes them from the 
class of original poets. It is not that 
they have consciously borrowed the 
methods or the phrases of others, but 
merely that they do not seem to have 
the foree of character and inspiration 
which carries a poet clear of the influ- 
ences which surround him, the general 
tone of thought and expression which 
ure the literary data of the time. Every 
age has such poets, who do a very great 
work in spreading the love for poetry, 
which is the salt of intellectual life, 
through all classes of readers ; but the 
Victorian age has been particularly rich 


1 The Book of the Rhymer’s Club, p. 93. 
* Ibid., p. 94. 





inthem. We cannot equal the age of 
George III. in the number of poets who 
rank definitely among the immortals. 
They may count six at least to our two, 
but of poets of the second order we 
have far the finer array. Of the seven 
poets of our age, however, named above, 
four are dead, and three, though living, 
belong to the generation which is pass- 
ing away; and who among the rising 
generation is likely to replace them, and 
what will be the character of the newer 
poetry ? 

It is because these are the questions 
which interest us at the moment that 
the selection of volumes which stand at 
the head of this article is what it is. 
One might have placed there poems, 
published within this present year, 
written by Lord Tennyson and Mr. 
Swinburne ; but they could tell us noth- 
ing that we do not know already, and 
we should turn to volumes published 
twenty and thirty or forty years since, 
if we wish to see the highest expression 
of their genius. We might have selected 
recent poems by Sir Edwin Arnold and 
Mr. Lewis Morris ; but we doubt if we 
do these eminent writers wrong by sup- 
posing that the range of their genius 
has already been declared to the world, 
and that they stand or fall by works 
already so well known that it would be 
impertinence to dwell upon them at 
length, ‘* The Light of Asia ”’ and ‘* The 
Epic of Hades.’ There is more of the 
unknown, and more, therefore, of the 
possible, in the writings of Mr. Robert 
Bridges, who may stand for the poets 
of to-day, or in those of the younger 
authors of the other two volumes, who 
should be among the poets of to-mor- 
row. 

As has been said above in other 
phrases, we are to-day living chiefly on 
the past, gathering up and tasting again 
the good things which our fathers have 
left us. Mr. Bridges represents this 
feature in its best and most attractive 
form. In many respects he is related 
to the poets of the Elizabethan period. 
His plays are partly on the models sup- 
plied by them, colored, however, both 
in subject and in thought by his famil- 
iarity with classical literature ; and his 
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shorter poems recall by their simplicity 
and their beauty, the lyrics which Mr. 
Bullen has rescued from the Eliza- 
bethan song-books. But the whoie of 
his work bears signs of Jaborious polish, 
of minute care, which are foreign to the 
Elizabethans and are the special mark 
of our own age. Careful and conscious 
art has replaced spontaneous and appar- 
ently unstudied beauty. The change is 
not all loss; indeed, in this age of 
newspaper English, of rapid, slipshod 
writing, it is refreshing to find one de- 
partment of literature which stands out- 
side this turmoil and deliberately sets its 
face backward, to draw its inspiration 
from an earlier and a quieter genera- 
tion. Mr. Bridges is quiet, scholarly, 
refined, graceful, and these are qualities 
which go far to form a substitute for 
strength and originality. One defect in 
technique must, however, be noted — 
namely, a deficient ear for metre, unless 
we are to suppose that Mr. Bridges de- 
liberately avoids the music which is to 
be found in rhythmical syllables and 
the swinging cadences of metre. Cer- 
tainly his rhythms, as a rule, move 
slowly, and sometimes even awkwardly, 
recalling certain portions of the work of 
Matthew Arnold. It is a characteristic 
quite in accordance with Mr. Bridges’ 
refined fastidiousness, which leads him 
to avoid high colors or sensational lan- 
guage ; but it is a little disappointing to 
the ear trained upon Tennyson and 
Swinburne. 

In spite of this defect Mr. Bridges is 
a true poet, and one of the unobtrusive 
kind, whose work gains upon careful 
and repeated reading. At the same 
time one fails to find in him the origina- 
tive force which marks the poet of a 
new school. And the same must be said 
of the other writers who may be classed 
as belonging to the present generation, 
the men now in middle age, whose 
styles are formed and their character- 
istic work given to the world. Much 
has been written by them which well 
repays reading, much which expresses 
in cultivated and even beautiful verse 
the thoughts which each generation re- 


quires to have re-expressed in its own | 
language ; but we find little indeed! 
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among their writings in which thoughts 
have been expressed once for all and 
established as part of the heritage of 
English literature. Moreover, the beau- 
ties of their verse look backwards not 
forwards. They are the development 
of the styles which have been formed 
by the greater poets of the preced- 
ing generation. They are the crowds 
of lesser lights which surround and re- 
peat the glory of the stars of the first 
magnitude. We do not in the least 
mean that they are therefore to be de- 
spised and neglected, any more than it 
is wise to overlook the lesser Eliza- 
bethan poets because they are not the 
equals of Shakespeare or Jonson ; but it 
is not to them that we must look if we 
wish to forecast the poetry of the future. 

One turns naturally to the writers 
whose powers have not yet matured, to 
the young poets who are still only learn- 
ing to use their wings. For this pur- 
pose one can do little more than select 
at random among the better of the vol- 
umes of verse which appear with con- 
siderable frequency from the press. 
The two which we have chosen have 
the advantage of bringing together the 
work of a large number of young writ- 
ers. ‘* Love’s Looking-Glass ”’ contains 
the verses of three Oxford poets, many 
of them first published in 1883, and now 
reprinted and amplified, while ‘ The 
Book of the Rhymers’ Club” is the 
work of no less than twelve hands. 
some of them already slightly known in 
the literary world, others entirely new 
to it, but all apparently serious students 
in the school of letters, and all with 
their ways yet to make. These shoul 
at least, give us some insight into the 
ideas and aspirations of the generation 
in whose hands the reputation of En- 
glish poetry will rest for some years to 
come. 

Both volumes are pleasant to read. 
30th are cultured, harmonious, and in 
good taste. But the academic volume. 
if it may so be called, bears more ot 
the signs of the amateur. The verses 
in it are plainly written by men with 





real poetic feelings and with econsider- 
able powers of expression in metre : 
but one does not feel as if metre was 
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their natural and inevitable vehicle of 

expression. They write verses because 

itis a pleasant amusement to put into 

rhythm casual reflections, casual traits 

of beauty which cross their paths. The 

best poems are those which have a 

frankly academic character, such as Mr. 

Mackail’s ‘* Nausicaa’? and *“* The Re- 

turn of Ulysses,” for these have an 

individuality as products of the genius 

loci, being full of classical reminiscence, 

of classical thought and phrase. These 

particular poems are too long to quote ; 

but as a specimen of the workman- 

ship of the volume we may give Mr. 

Nichols’s sonnet on the bust of Calig- 

ula at the Capitol :— 

Being in torment, how should he be still ? 

The slim neck twists ; the eyes beneath the 
wide 

Bent Claudian brows shrink proud and ter- 
rified ; 

Along the beardless cheek the muscles thrill 

Like smitten lutestrings. Can no strength 
of will 

Silence this presence ever at his side, 

This hateful voice, that will not be denied, 

That talks with him, and mutters ‘‘ kill” 
and ‘*kill’’ ? 

O dust and shade, O dazed and fighting 
brain, 

O dead old world that shuddered on his nod, 

Only this iron stone endures ; and thence 

Looks forth a soul in everlasting pain, 

The ghost of Czesar, maniac and god, 

And loathes the weakness of omnipotence. 


This is fine verse, excellent verse for an 
undergraduate or young graduate ; but 
even here, and still more in most of 
the poems of this volume, one is con- 
scious of a certain lack of seriousness 
—notin the thought itself, but in the 
use of poetry. Verse-making is play to 
these writers, a game which they play 
very well, but not the purpose of their 
lives. Hence their verses give pleas- 
ure, but contain no promise of great 
work in the future. 

With the other volume under consid- 
eration it is different. Its atmosphere 
is metropolitan, not academic, and al- 
though there is plenty in it which de- 
notes immaturity, there is yet about it 
atone of serious and sincere purpose. 
We may be mistaken, but several of the 





writers impress one as being earnestly 
devoted to literature, a devotion which 


‘should bear good fruit, though not nec- 


essarily in verse, hereafter. The writ- 
ing of verse is a good apprenticeship to 
the composition of literary prose, and it 
may be that more than one of these 
young authors will do their best work 
outside the trammels of metre. The 
verse-work is good, the thoughts gener- 
ally true and occasionally somewhat 
new, and the language usually natural, 
poetical, and unexaggerated ; the latter 
a feature especially remarkable in 
youthful and inevitably self-conscious 
work. At the same time there is noth- 
ing in the volume which contains any 
definite promise, or more than the mere 
possibility, of great poetic achievement 
in the future. The lessons of past lit- 
erature have been learned ; there is 
much earnestness, probably much real 
pains, but the note of distinction, of 
originality, is wanting. The scale, 
moreover, is very small; it is cameco- 
carving, not sculpture, and in a great 
work of art, as Aristotle taught long 
ago, the element of size must not be 
absent. It may be said that these are 
but preludings, specimens of the self- 
training in composition by which the 
poet, however great his natural genius, 
must learn his trade. But we doubt 
very much whether these writers are 
below the age at which great poets have 
generally shown some real and decisive 
promise of great work. ‘‘The Shep- 
herd’s Calendar”? was published when 
Spenser was twenty-seven, ‘‘Comus ”’ 
when Milton was twenty-six, ‘‘ The 
Rape of the Lock’? when Pope was 
twenty-four, ‘‘ Tintern Abbey”? when 
Wordsworth was twenty-seven, ‘* The 
Ancient Mariner ”’ when Coleridge was 
twenty-five. Marlowe, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats had all made a permanent 
mark on English literature by the age 
of twenty-four. 

One feature is worth noticing, which 
is characteristic of most of the poetry 
of to-day, and which marks the larger 
and certainly the better, portion of the 
poems of this volume. This is the 
gravity of tone which pervades them, a 
gravity which is distinct from the 
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seriousness of poetic purpose already | 
noted, and belongs to the thought 
rather than to the style. <A light and 
only half-serious manner has generally 
been characteristic of young poets ; the 
emotions expressed might be passionate 
enough, but they were understood not 
to be more than skin-deep. The young 
poets of to-day seem imbued with a 
seriousness which is not, as might rea- 
sonably be suspected, mere affectation. 
Neither is it pessimism, which is almost 
always affectation, except when’ it is 
indigestion. It is simply a habit of 
thinking seriously, of allowing the mind 
to dwell upon grave topics. Of course 
there is sometimes exaggeration, some- 
times even insincerity, in this serious- 
ness, the former, at any rate, being the 
natural concomitant of immaturity ; but 
the basis of it is sincere and genuine. 
It is partly an inheritance from Matthew 
Arnold, partly the result of the same 
sauses that produced it in Matthew Ar- 
nold himself. The conditions of mod- 
ern life are serious enough. Serious 
thoughts, in philosophy, in politics, in 
social matters, in religion, surround us 
all from schooldays onward. Some 
minds pass them over, some play with 
them because they are fashionable, 
some are touched by them, it may be 
lightly, it may be deeply. But even 
a light acquaintance with them, if it 
be genuine, may be sufficient to color 
poetry ; and this will account for the 
general tone of contemporary verse, 
where there are no special circum- 
stances, as in the case of Philip Marston, 
that “ inheritor of unfulfilled renown,” 
to justify a real melancholy. 

One or two more quotations may be 
pardoned, in illustration of this feature 
in the better work of the ** Rhymers ”’ 
and their contemporaries. 

Mr. Ernest Dowson has a poem on 
the ‘“‘ Carmelite Nuns of the Perpetual 
Adoration :”’ 


Calm, sad, secure; behind high convent 
walls, 
These watch the sacred lamp, these watch 
and pray, 
And it is one with them, when evening 
falls ; 





And one with them, the cold return of day. 
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These heed not time ; their nights and days 
they make 
Into a long, returning rosary, 
Whereon their lives are threaded 
Christ’s sake : 
Meekness and vigilance and chastity. 


fc yr 


Outside, the world is wild and passionate ; 
Man’s weary laughter and his sick de- 
spair 
Entreat at their impenetrable gate : 
They heed no voices in their dream of 
prayer. 
And there they rest ; they have serene in- 
sight , 
Of the illuminating dawn to be ; 
Mary’s sweet star dispels for them 
night, 
The proper darkness of humanity. 


the 


Calm, sad, serene; with faces worn and 
mild ; 
Surely their choice of vigil is the best ? 
Yea ! for our roses fade, the world is wild ; 
But there, beside the altar, there is rest.! 


The thought here is obvious enough, 
and far from new ; but the seriousness 
is neither forced nor exaggerated. A 
rather stronger poem is that entitled 
‘The Last Music,’ by Mr. Lionel 
Johnson :— 

Calmly, breathe calmly all your music, 
maids ! 
Breathe a calm music over my dead queen. 
All your lives long, you have nor heard nor 
seen 
Fairer than she, 
braids 
With beauty overshades 
Her brow broad and serene. 


whose hair in sombre 


Maidens ! make a low music ; merely make 


Silence a melody, no more. This day 
She travels down a pale and lonely way : 
Now, for a gentle comfort, let her take 
Such music, for her sake 
As mourning love can play. 


Holy my queen lies in the arms of death ; 
Music moves over her still face, and I 
Lean breathing love over her. She will lie 
In earth thus calmly, under the wind’s 
breath ; 
The twilight wind that saith : 
Rest! worthy found, to die.” 


1 The Book of the Rhymers’ Club, p. 10. 
2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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There is much here that reminds us of 
Matthew Arnold ; and though Matthew 
Arnold was not quite in the first rank of 
poets, we should be glad indeed to 
think that Mr. Johnson might in time 
become such another as he. 

But, indeed, it is not easy to prophesy 
the future, either of these individual 
writers or of English poetry in general. 
That there is a pause in its progress at 
present will hardly be questioned ; that 
it has other periods of efflorescence be- 
fore it need be questioned as little ; but 
what form that efflorescence will take 
may be questioned indeed, but will 
hardly be answered. Too much de- 
pends on the idiosyncrasies of indi- 
vidual genius for it to be possible to 
calculate the future with any confi- 
dence. When a poet has appeared, it 
is easy enough to trace his relation to 
his predecessors, and show how he de- 
veloped out of them, whether by way 
of continuation or by contrast. But 
beforehand either method is possible. 
He may follow his predecessors either 
as Wordsworth followed Pope, or as 
Tennyson followed Wordsworth. The 
only hope is to try to discern what par- 
ticular poetical methods have been 
worked out, and may therefore be ex- 
pected to disappear, or at least to take 
a subordinate position. 

It is only in relation to the themes 
and forms of poetry that prediction is 
even remotely possible. The amount 
and quality of the inspiration of the 
unborn poet are beyond the powers of 
calculation. They cannot be handed on 
from master to pupil. Pope could teach 
his followers how to write the heroic 
couplet; Wordsworth could turn the 
taste of poets towards natural scenery ; 
Scott could teach Byron the manner of 
narrative verse ; but in every case the 
extent to which the lesson was carried 
out depended on the genius of the indi- 
vidual writer. So it is to-day, and will 
be to-morrow. Tennyson has, on the 
whole, dominated the verse of the 
Victorian age; but it is Tennyson’s 
technique, not his genius, that is com- 
Municable. It is to his exampl> that 
we ascribe the prevalence of the char- 
acteristics attributed at the beginning 
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of this article to the poetry of this age 
—artistic handling of language and de- 
light in depicting minute details of nat- 
ural scenery. These methods, which 
have already at times become manner- 
isms, may be expected to pass away. 
The lesson should have been learned. 
and these features of poetry, admirable 
as they are, are likely to take a less 
prominent place in the poetry of the 
future. The impulse which began with 
Keats and Wordsworth (though shared 
in part by their contemporaries) may 
be expected to have exhausted itself, 
and the development of our poetry 
should work itself out on other lines. 
We have spoken little in this article 
of Browning, and that although he was 
the greatest force among the poets 
of his generation, with the most far- 
reaching imagination, and with infinitely 
the greatest dramatic insight. Among 
readers he has far more devoted ad- 
mirers than Tennyson; but among 
poets he has far fewer followers, and 
for a sufficient reason. The passion of 
this generation is for form, and in form 
Browning was greatly inferior to his 
rival. His influence can never be that 
of Spenser, of Pope, of Keats, of Ten- 
nyson ; he can never leave a mark on 
the technique of English verse. Never- 
theless, he may exercise a very real 
influence on the poetry of the coming 
generation — on its spirit, if not upon 
its form. In him the dramatic faculty, 
dormant in English verse since the 
close of the Elizabethan period, rose 
again to vigor. And there are reasons 
why the dramatic spirit, or at least the 
spirit of distinctively human interest, 
should be prominent in the poetry of 
the future. The social surroundings of 
a generation react on its poetry ; and 
the social surroundings of the generation 
now beginning active life promise to be 
very full of human interest. The lower 
orders in the social scale are becoming 
articulate, as they have not been articu- 
late for centuries; and as they gain 
education and thought and indepen- 
dence, so they become more individual. 
The truth that every man has a soul to 
be saved, a mind to be taught, a body 
to be cared for, is being brought home 
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to the world at large, not as an abstract 
proposition, but as a concrete fact. It 
may be that the sense of a common 
humanity will be the influence that will 
inspire the coming poet; though even 
so it is impossible to predict what form 
his inspiration may take. It may be 
actual drama, as it wasin the great days 
of the stirring of the nation, three 
centuries ago. Or it may take the form 
of narrative, of a narrative in which 
characterization plays a part not less 
important than the actual story-telling. 

It is often held that the day of the 
epic, or long narrative poetry, is over 
—that epics are for simple ages, and 
are unsuited to the complex conditions 
of modern life. It is not easy to see on 
what basis this notion rests. Whatever 
be the exact nature of the merits of 
the ‘*Mneid,”’ it can hardly be denied 
that it is both great and an epic; and 
yet the conditions under which it was 
produced were as complex, as artificial, 
as full of self-consciousness, as those 
under which we live. Neither was the 
** Divina Commedia,” nor yet ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’’ written for altogether simple 
hearers. And to come down to our 
own days, the passion for the novel is 
a sure sign that the love of a story has | 
not passed away. The instantaneous! 
and universal success of Scott’s poems 
shows that the nineteenth century is 
not too old to delight in narrative 
poetry, as the success of stories like 
‘*Treasure Island’’ shows the love of 
prose narrative to-day. Yet our lead- 
ing poeis have distinctly avoided the 
long narrative poem, and prefer the 
dramatic study, the single sketch, or 
the lyric. ‘*The Idylls of the King ”’ 
is a series of semi-detached episodes, 
“The Ring and the Book” a series 
of dramatic monologues. Mr. William 
Morris is the only real story-teller 
among the Victorian poets ; and ‘ Si- 
gurd the Volsung’”’ is a sufficient proof 





that a good narrative poem can still be 
written. The popularity of ** The Light | 
of Asia.’ again, shows that there is | 
vitality in the epic form. Only let a| 
poet arise filled with the dramatic in- 
sight into humanity which underlies 
the best narrative, sharing the human ' 
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enthusiasm which is in the air to-day, 
and will be more in the air to-morrow, 
and at the same time skilled in the tech- 
nical knowledge of his art, and we may 
still have an epie which will rank with 
the great epics of the world. Let the 
right story be told, with the right spirit 
and the right art, and the world, com- 
plex and civilized though it be, will 
listen fast enough. 

When the new age of poetry will 
come, or which of us will be alive to 
see it, it is impossible to say. It may 
be on the threshold now; it may be 
barely on the horizon. The new poet 
may be sending his manuscript to the 
printers, or he may be playing with 
his coral in his cradle. But meanwhile 
we have little to complain of, and no 
cause at all for pessimism. Every age 
requires to have its thoughts expressed 
in verse ; but we have not yet outgrown 
the methods of expression which we 
find in Tennyson and Browning, in 
Matthew Arnold and Clough, in Swin- 
burne and Rossetti. We could still find 
a laureate, if need be, worthy to suc- 
ceed the holders of the office during 
the present century. Our poetry, if it 
has lost for the moment the highest 
inspiration, has not lost either life or 
earnestness. It has not reached the 
empty repetition of stereotyped forms 
which marked the Roman decadence, 
nor the weary-eyed melancholy of the 
Greek. There is much that is prosaic 
in the surroundings in which we live, 
but the very prose of them drives us to 
look eisewhere for gratification of the 
non-prosaic element which exists in 
nearly every human soul. Since the 
days of the Elizabethans the general 
average of poetic merit has never been 
so high, and never has there been a 
public more appreciative of good poetry, 
more eager to find it, more ready to 
listen to those who would show it the 
way. It may follow false leaders for a 
time, it may be dazzled by temporary 
brilliance, it may not at once recognize 
the true poetry, if it be very new ; but 
it will be quick to receive and welcome 
it when once its eyes are open. After 
five centuries of great literary life since 
Chaucer, we 
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Alaska and 


who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spoke, the faith and 
manners hold 
Which Milton held, 


need not despair of seeing new poets 
who shall be worthy even of the com- 


pany which walks with Shakespeare | 


and with Milton. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ALASKA AND ITS GLACIERS, 

Ir is the unexpected that happens, 
we are sometimes told, and certainly 
till within ten days of our trip to Alask« 
I should have said it was the last 
country I was ever likely to visit, or 
even to have the least desire to visit. 
Vaguely in my mind it was connected 
with extreme cold, and with sealskin 


jackets ; but exactly whether this arose | 


from sealskin jackets being worn in 
cold weather, or because I imagined 
Alaska to be a frost-bound country, I 
am not sure ; still, as I particularly dis- 
liked cold, it seemed scarcely likely to 
have any attractions for me. On re- 
turning, however, from Japan, while 
my daughter and I were crossing the 
Pacific from Yokohama to Vancouver, 
we chanced to meet with some Amer- 
icans who had made this trip the year 
before, and who drew a delightful pic- 
ture of the voyage they had then made 
in the calmest of seas ; how they went 
on, and ever on, for a fortnight, through 
the most lovely and varied scenery, 
reaching at last the land of the mid- 
night sun, where were mountains coy- 
ered with snow, with magnificent gla- 
ciers creeping down their sides, and 
breaking off into the sea with reports 


like thunder ; where we should see ice- | 


bergs floating about, and whales and 
seals disporting themselves ; but where 
the sea would have scarcely a ripple on 
Its surface, and the air be ever fresh, 
balmy, and invigorating. So delightful 
it all sounded that, before we had 


reached Vancouver, we had decided that | 


we too should like to make this pleas- 
ant voyage, and to see this strange, 
Wild country, with its endless pine for- 
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ests and wonderful glaciers, for our- 
selves. We found that a steamer going 
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ito Alaska and back was timed to leave 


| 


| Vancouver only two days after we were 


due to land there, which fitted in with 
a nicety bordering on the miraculous, 
and seemed almost to amount to predes- 
|tination. Cabins were rather an anx- 
iety, but on arriving at Vancouver we 
found, after a certain amount of tele- 
graphing, that everything we could wish 
| for in that way could be secured for us ; 
and so it came to pass that, having 
provided ourselves with various neces- 
saries —a bath, and a coffee-making 
‘machine, some coffee, chocolate, bis- 
| cuits, and a certain number of books — 
| we found ourselves one morning, early 
jin August, 1892, on board the Islander, 
Captain Irving, and steaming hard all 
up the straits between Vancouver's 
|Island and British Columbia. The sea 
was perfectly and deliciously calm, of a 
lovely deep blue ; there was a glorious 
sun overhead, and we were passing rap- 
‘idly and smoothly, along the thickly 
wooded coast of the island, one contin- 
ued, dense forest of tall pines, firs, and 
cedars ; while on our other side, but 
more distant, though still quite distinct, 
was the coast of British Columbia, cov- 
ered with an equally dense forest, and 
with a high range of snow-covered 
mountains in the far distance. No sign 
of the presence or even the existence of 
man anywhere visible ; we seemed to 
| have left him and his behind us soon 
‘after we lost sight of Vancouver City. 

| With the exception of two or three 
'Germans, our fellow-passengers were 
all Americans ; there was a large per- 
sonally conducted tourist party on board, 
similar to our Cook’s parties, except (as 
was carefully explained to me) that, 
whereas Cook’s tours are done on the 
cheap, these Grafton tourists expected 
‘to be taken to the best hotels, and to be 
generally magnificently done for every- 
where. They were forty-six in num- 
ber, and were principally from Chicago ; 
as it may be supposed, therefore, we 
heard a great deal of Chicago and of 
the World’s Fair to be held next year 
at Chicago, and we used to find our- 
selves endlessly explaining our reasons 


| 
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for not returning to America next year 
to see its wonders. Before the end * 
our twelve days’ trip we were all to 
become great friends, but on this first 
day we all stood slightly on the defen- 
sive and rather glared at each other ; 
the other passengers, having come from 
a distance, had already travelled to- 
gether for several days, and many had 
known each other before, while we, hay- 
ing only just joined, were, so to speak, 
interlopers. Still, in the afternoon of 
that first day, we began to make friends. 
We were in a wide stretch of sea sev- 
eral miles across, and came upon a 
number of whales, turning themselves 
into amateur fountains, and disporting 
themselves in a clumsy but presumably 
whaline fashion, entertaining and de- 
lightful to see. Immense Catherine- 
wheels they curled themselves into, and 
then, as they plunged head foremost 
into the sea, they would leave a large 
forked tail sticking up and waggling in 
the air for a few seconds, till it slowly 
disappeared after its owner. It was a 
sight we were often to behold during 
the voyage, and always with delight ; 
but most of us saw it then for the first 
time, and the strangeness and wonder 
of it loosed our tongues and brought 
us all together ; and then, when later, 
towards nightfall, the ship stopped at a 
few log huts dropped down drearily in 
the midst of the dense pine forest, and 
began to put out some sacks and kegs on 
to a raft that came alongside to receive 
them, these first acquaintances were 
renewed, and the position of old friends 
was almost attained. 

Grant’s Camp, we were told, these 
huts were called, and a dreary enough 
place for a residence Grant’s Camp 
looked: nine or ten huts and sheds 
dropped down at the water’s edge, with 
some twenty rough-looking men to live 
in them, and huge logs lying raft fash- 
ion on the water in front, waiting to be 
floated down to some sawmill along the 
coast, there to be cut up, and thence 
shipped off to distant, more treeless, 
regions of the earth. Behind and on 
‘ach side of the few poor little huts 
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somewhere from the inner recesses of 
which these hundreds of logs must have 
come since no clearance was visible. 
There are many such lumber camps in 
the inlets along the coast of Van- 
couver’s Island and British Columbia, 
and just now the Douglas pine is most 
in demand among these forest trees. 
We put out hay for the oxen (kept there 
to drag the logs out of the forest), and 
provisions and tools for the men, and 
then steamed away into the rapidly 
increasing darkness, and in a few min- 
utes two little glimmering lights were all 
we could see or should ever see again 
of Grant’s Camp. In the middle of the 
night, between sleeping and waking, I 
dimly heard the dropping of the anchor, 
the engines stopped, and I knew we 
were in Alert Bay, where next morning 
we were to land, and make our first 
acquaintance with an Indian village. 
Accordingly, everybody next morning 
was astir very early, and soon some of 
the passengers were making their way 
along the row of little wooden houses 
placed by the water’s edge, which con- 
stitutes, more or less, their Indian vil- 
lages. It was here I first saw the totem 
poles of which I had heard so much, 
and most eccentric-looking and extraor- 
dinary they were. Imagine a huge log, 
forty to fifty feet high, set up flagstaff 
fashion, in front or at the side of a low, 
one-storied wooden house, and carved in 
its whole height into immense, but gro- 
tesque, representations of man, beast, 
and bird, and you will know what a 
totem pole is — certainly the most char- 
acteristic and striking object in these 
Indian villages. Exactly what they 
mean to the Indians I never could dis- 
tinctly ascertain; a mixture of many 
things —family pride, veneration of 
ancestors, emblematic legendary reli- 
gion —it seemed to be something of all 
this. Sometimes there is only a mas- 
sive pole with a bird or some weird 
animal at the top ; in this case it repre- 
sents what we should call the crest of 
the chief by whose house it stands. I 
was curious to see if any Indian could 
be induced to sell his totem pole, and 





rose the dense forest of tall fir-trees, 
hemlocks, Douglas pines, and cedars, 


tried to buy one at several of the places 
lat which we touched —it would have 
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been a magnificent, though rather un- 
wieldy, trophy to send home — but our 
chaffering and arguing and wheedling 
was all in vain. Seldom could any one 
be induced even to name a price ; the 
lowest asked was two thousand dollars 
(400/.), more often four or five thousand 
dollars, and I did not quite see myself 
giving that sum, even for the joy of 
rearing a totem pole in the pleasure 
grounds at home. In Alert Bay, I am 
inclined to think, was the finest speci- 
men I saw anywhere along the coast ; 
sufliciently broad at the bottom to allow 
a doorway to be cut through it, and 
thus form the entrance to the chief's 
house before which it stood, and tall in 
proportion to its breadth ; it must orig- 
inally have been a tree of colossal size. 
It was, as usual, carved into grotesque 
figures one above the other, and the 
effect heightened and brought out in 
places by daubs of paint, blue, red, and 
green. A woman stood in the door 
under the archway with some carved 
horn spoons for sale, so V. and I pres- 
ently found ourselves inside the house, 
and looking with curiosity and dismay, 
not unmixed with disgust, at the ex- 
traordinary scene before us. In the 
house was only one large room, in the 
centre of which was a clear space where 
smouldered a fire, and over the fire, 
from a high wooden framework, hung 
smoked and dried fish, meat, and bacon, 
mixed up with muddy clothes ; round 
this room ran a broad step or platform, 
on which was heaped pell mell every 
conceivable kind of article which had 
been picked up or begged, or managed 
to be collected by any of the family ; 
saucepans half full of potatoes or grease, 
baskets with bones or other rubbish, 
old boxes, worn-out boots, dented ket- 
tles—every imaginable thing, and all 
bent or broken or dirty; it had the 
effect of a large, crowded, old metal 
end rag shop. There were one or two 
rough bedsteads with untidy beds, and 
some handsome bear and fox skins were 
lying about to be eventually sold ; there 
was no particular chimney, but the 
smoke appeared to find its way out 
where it best could among the joints of 
the roof, and the closeness of the place, 
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its smell, and the effect of dirt and dis- 
order of the whole thing are indescrib- 
able; and this interior, with slight 
variations as to size of the room and 
quantity of things amassed therein, re- 
peated itself in almost every Indian 


| house into which we afterwards pene- 
| trated. 


Our civility was hard put to it 
to conceal the disgust we felt, but we 
did our best to hide it, and got out into 
the open air again as speedily as we 
could. 

Vancouver’s Island was now left be- 
hind, and the steamer plunged among 
the innumerable smaller ones along the 
coast of British Columbia, threading its 
way through endless straits, and nar- 
rows, and channels, with vistas on 
either hand of fiords running up into 
the land—a perfect kaleidoscope of 
coast scenery ; always with the same 
dense forest down to the water’s edge, 
often so close that it seemed as if we 
could easily have thrown a stone in 
among the trees. Ducks circled over- 
head and settled again among the 
rushes; big eagles, with large, dark 
wings and white heads and tails, flapped 
about in pairs among the tree-tops at 
the water’s edge ; seagulls flew before 
or behind us; young America with 
delight would let off his gun at them, 
which, besides that it was unpleasantly 
startling, I thought at first cruel, but 
afterwards, as nothing ever happened 
to the birds, and it seemed to amuse the 
shooter, I changed my opinion. Fish 
jumped high into the air and fell back 
with a splash into the water; scores of 
white jelly-fish floated near the top ; 
whales and porpoises played about 
whenever we reached a wider stretch 
of sea; but for miles and miles we 
would steam along, with never a sign 
of man visible, only trees, trees every- 
where, with hills on all sides, and snow- 
capped mountains in the distance. 
Early on the third morning the steamer 
whistled and slowed, and presently 
stopped for a few minutes—the cus- 
tom-house officer had boarded us ; this 
was Alaska and we were now in Amer- 
ican waters. Only twenty-five years 
ago (in 1867) did Russia sell Alaska to 
America —seven million two hundred 
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thousand dollars was the price paid, or 
two cents an acre as Americans will tell 
you — but already it has far more than 
repaid the purchase money, and its 
resources are further developing every 
day ; its mineral wealth is supposed to 
be immense. At the present day Amer- 
icans are very proud of the acquisition, 
but twenty-five years ago great was the 
grumbling at the purchase ; they had 
only just got through their civil war, 
they had a heavy debt ; Alaska was an 
unknown country to them, a wild one, 
and a cold one; but Mr. Seward was 
farseeing and persistent, the purchase 
was completed, and if America has 
thereby profited, how much more will 
not Alaska in the future ? 

We touched and landed at Fort Es- 
sington and Fort Simpson in British 
Columbia, and at Fort Wrangel in 
Alaska, before reaching Sitka, its cap- 
ital. Among all the settlements reigns 
a great. family likeness. There was 
always the native quarter, or what they 
call the ranchery; small one-storied 
wooden houses, built along the water’s 
edge, each with its canoe drawn up on 
the shore in front of it, always with a 
rough, untidy space between houses and 
canoes, littered with all sorts of refuse ; 
many dogs of uncertain breed lying or 
prowling about, mostly on the growl ; 
an occasional totem pole, often much 
out of the perpendicular; and with 
never a garden or an attempt at one, 
not so much as a potato ora cabbage to 
be seen struggling upanywhere. Agri- 
culture is at a discount among the 
Alaskans ; hunting and fishing are their 
only pursuits. Therefore they and 
their families roam about during the 
summer months among these dense 
forests, pitching their tiny tents by the 
side of some stream or fiord, living on 
the fish they catch and the game they 
kill ; smoking and drying the fish for 
winter use, and curing the skins of the 
came for sale, and generally having ¢ 
vrand and delightful al fresco time of it, 
while their wooden houses im_ the 
ranchery are safely shut and boarded 


up, ready to receive them again as soon | 


as the first cold weather warns them 
that it is time to be getting back home. 
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As for the inhabitants of these ranch- 
eries, they were most disappointingly 
European in their dress, except that 
almost invariably over their other 
clothes both men and women draped 
themselves in a striped or colored 
blanket, mostly a very grubby one, a 
blanket apparently being to them as his 
plaid is toa Scotchman. Dark (though 
not remarkably so) in complexion, with 
flat faces and black eyes and hair, large 
mouths, and an extremely sullen ex- 
pression of countenance, they were far 
indeed from realizing any romantic ideas 
of ** nature’s gentleman,”’ or even from 
presenting the appearance ordinarily 
connected with Red Indians ; no ar- 
rangement of feathers in their hair, and 
even no moccasins on their feet, but 
instead, hobnailed boots, and hats much 
the worse for wear. The women were 
if possible uglier than the men, bare- 
(headed, with hair straggling and un- 
kempt — as they grow older their 
al almost reaches the nightmare 
thous still, squalid and dirty-looking 
| 








though they might be, their wrists would 
generally be loaded with silver bangles 
and bracelets, and often they would 
| wear necklaces as well. At each settle- 
|ment, according to its size, there were 
| one or more general stores, kept by 
| Americans or Englishmen; _ perhaps 
|also a Hudson’s Bay establishment, and 
a salmon-tinning factory, and always 
one, or sometimes two, little wooden 
churches with their attendant school- 
buildings ; while the good that the mis- 
sionaries with their churches and 
schools had done among these Indians. 
was shown by the difference between 
the native houses in the rancheries and 
the homes of those who had thus come 
under their influence. 

Early on the morning of the sixth day 
we arrived at Sitka, still, as in former 
days, the seat of government for Alaska. 
The first thing that strikes the eye is 
the Greek church, which still stands 
| there, a remnant of the days of Russian 
lrule; it has the effect, of something 
| dropped down from another world, with 
its dome, square tower and_ splendid 
spire and its verdigris roofs crowded by 
golden Greek crosses ; there could not 





pie 
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possibly be a greater contrast than that | 


hetween it and its surroundings. Ona 
rising ground overlooking the town 
stands the only other remains of those 
days: a big square-set building, still 
called “the Castle,” though anything 
less like the ordinary ideas of a castle 
it would be difficult to conceive ; it was 
here that the governors of Alaska held 
their court, and, if tradition is to be 
credited, held it too with great pomp 
and revelry. We wandered up the hill 
to get a better view of the town, and 
were then invited by its present occu- 
pant to see the interior ; the thick walls 
thereof, and the large empty reception- 
rooms, dilapidated and bare, with the 
remains of the huge stoves to warm 
them — rather essential necessaries. 
We were shown the only two rooms still 
habitable ; many windowed, in which 
Lady Franklin had once spent six 
weeks, sadly waiting and hoping for the 
return of the husband for whom she 
was ever to wait and hope in vain ; and 
where, too, tradition tells that the wife 
of the last governor of Alaska wept 
bitter tears, as she watched the hauling 
down of the Russian flag, on the day 
that the province of Alaska passed for- 
ever out of the Russian Empire. Be- 
yond the Greek church and the Castle, 
Sitka was merely an enlarged edition 
of the other Indian settlements we had 
already visited. During the few hours 
of our stay there a drizzling rain was 
falling, and a thick mist blotted out the 
surrounding scenery, which we were 
told was magnificent, but had to take on 
trust. On the evening of that same 
day we had left Sitka, in its turn, be- 
hind us, and were gladly steaming away 
northward ; bound at last for the most 
northerly point of our trip, the great 
Muir Glacier, at the head of Glacier 
Bay. IL say gladly, as many of our 
fellow-passengers were getting tired of 
passing, day after day, through the 
same kind of scenery, with the same 


eternal pine forest, covering everywhere | 


the coast and islands and hills ; only 
the snow-capped mountains had by de- 
grees come nearer and nearer, till now 
they were close at hand, and _ there 
were even patches of snow on the hills 


carefully and slowly, through the mist 


\find a more open 
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at each side of us. Colder and colder 
|the weather had grown so that winter 
wraps and jackets had been brought 
/out, and the days had stretched out so 
long that you could read easily till past 
ten o’clock. At five next morning, I 
heard the fog-horn going, and looked 
out to see the mist still thick on the 
hills and within a few yards of us; 
huge masses of ice were floating every- 
where in the sea round us, and the 
ship picked her way through them with 
much caution and constant slowing, and 
with a swishing, rushing sound, as she 
would push some lump of ice on one 
side out of her way. These masses of 
ice varied from the size of a good big 
house to something not much bigger 
than a football, and their tints are im- 
possible to describe, but were lovely 
to behold, ranging from the purest, 
clearest, milkiest white to the deepest 
sapphire blue. The captain and officers 
were cautiously on the lookout, steering 





and ice, as too hard a blow against the 
ice would have disabled our screw. 
| Once we had to hark back two miles to 
passage.  Bitterly 
| cold it was as we met the wind blowing 
|off the ice, and the damp mist which 
clung round us ; and a weird assemblage 
we looked, all of us wrapped up in 
blankets and rugs and every conceivable 
garment —for the flesh will be weak 
| though enthusiasm may be strong ; and 
‘as time went on the cold seemed to 
penetrate everything. I ran down to 
my cabin to see what further garment I 
could add to my already shapeless form, 
| and so avoid being frozen outright, and 
becoming an additional and unnecessary 
lump of ice. When I returned on deck 
‘the ship was already swinging round, 
the mist had partially lifted, and there, 
close in front of us, towering high 
‘above the ship, and only it seemed a 
few yards away, rose that mighty wall 
of ice, the great Muir Glacier; right 
across the bay it stretched, a wonderful 
‘glittering barrier, one hundred and 
| seventy feet high and over a mile in 
length ; the top broken into thousands 
of lofty pinnacles, the bottom washed 
by the restless sea. 
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Only in Alaska [says Professor Wright in 
an article on ‘‘Ice in America” }, only in 
Alaska, where the Muir Glacier empties | 
itself into the Muir inlet, at the rate of 
seventy feet a day, can we form any idea of | 
the glacier as a destructive agency. This 
glacier empties 200,000,000 cubic feet of ice 
into the sea every day; that is to say, 
45,000 tons of ice fall into the water every 
minute in avalanches, with detonations 


that sound like the booming of a can- 
nonade. The very earth seems to tremble, 


and the sea boils and foams with the con- 
tinual discharge of fresh icebergs. 

This was the glacier in front of which 
we had dropped anchor ; every one re- 
mained spellbound and breathless at 
the majesty of the sight; a vista of 
undreamt-of forces of nature seemed to 
burst upon us, and we all felt that for a 
sight of this glacier alone it was worth 
while to have journeyed, as some of 
us had done, from the uttermost ends of 
the earth. The ship remained anchored 
under the shadow of the glacier wall for 
three or four hours ; she had been run 
aground on the mud-bank on the right- 
hand side, where a stream rushes out 
from under the glacier, and so keeps that 
part of the sea comparatively free from 
floating ice. Not far away we saw the 
wooden hut which had been put up for 
Professor Muir while making observa- 
tions on the glacier, and which was still 
more recently inhabited by Professor 
Wright, when sent by the United States 
government to make further reports 
thereon. I was prepared to do any- 
thing in reasonin pursuit of knowledge, 
but I must own it was with a feeling of 
relict that I found it was considered 
unnecessary for any of the passengers 
to land here and make personal obser- 
vations, which were scarcely likely to 
be of much value after those made by 
the above-named learned gentlemen ; 
the landing was difficult, and the walk- 
ing represented as both fatiguing and 
odious. Every one contented them- 
therefore, very satisfactorily, 
with glacial observations from the deck 
of the steamer. The sun had come out 
and warmed us up ; and we could watch 
the avalanches constantly detaching 


selves, 





themselves from the ice mountain in 
front of us,and tumbling with much 
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noise and commotion into the sea. 
Kodaks were brought out; but not, 
alas ! the famous one that had travelled 
all through Japan with V. and me, 
generally at immense inconvenience, 
being invariably in the way, and at the 
best being but a hard and uncompro- 
mising companion in one’s rickshaw. 
When the results of our diligent pho- 
tography were returned developed from 
Yokohama, they proved to be indistin- 
guishable black smudges, since we had 
been peacefully and happily working 
away with a loose lens ; and so now, 
therefore, instead of being useful to us 
in Alaska, our kodak was in disgrace, 
undergoing repairs. In the afternoon, 
when the anchor was weighed, we all 
gathered on the bridge for a last look 
at the wall of ice; and then, as the 
steamer moved off, the main body of 
the glacier, which had been hidden 
from us in the morning by the fog, came 
into view, stretching away at the back 
among the mountains. It was only now 
that we saw how a sea of ice stretched 
right across the valley, where it widened 
out at the back, and how from all sides 
were other glaciers coming down be- 
tween the mountains to meet there ; 
and then, as we stood farther out still, 
in Glacier Bay, we could see that this 
sea of ice stretched far away on the 
sides and everywhere ; that the hills we 
had thought bounded the glacier simply 
rose up like islands in the midst of that 
sea; and of the beginning of this sea 
of ice no man knows. The air was still 
and clear, so that distance seemed an- 
nihilated. Towering away to the left, 
and clear against the sky in their robes 
of snowy white, rose the peaks of Mount 
Perouse and Mount Crillon, and farther 
still, but higher than all, was the whit« 
point of Mount Fairweather. We all 
remained gazing —drinking in, as it 
were, that glorious sight—as the ship 
slowly steamed away through the float- 
ing ice. With the same cauiion as we 
had come in the morning we now re- 
turned, but the beauty of that evening 
among the icebergs is indescribable — 
it was unearthly. There was, first, the 
glorious setting of the sun, with its 
wonderful tints, playing on and shining 
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through the masses of ice; then the 
long, long twilight, with the cold shades 
of night settling down ; and afterwards 
the calm, quiet moon, lighting up all 
again amidst strange, weird, transparent 
shadows. Each change had a beauty 
of its own —all of them to be remem- 
bered with wonder and delight, but not 
to be written of. Twice we thought 
we had got clear of ice, only to find our- 
selves in a fresh field, floated down by 
some side-current, and the night was 
far on before we had seen the last of it. 

We had now begun our return jour- 
ney, the Muir Glacier having been the 
most northerly point of the voyage ; 
and we returned along the east, instead 
of the west, side of Admiralty Island ; 
touching on the first day at Juneau, ¢ 
comparatively stirring and civilized little 
place on the mainland. Had a hard 
fate ordained that my lot should be 
cast in Alaska, certainly I should have 
preferred Juneau as less world-forsaken 
than any of the other settlements we 
had visited. Close by are the Treadwell 
gold mines, with the largest crushing 
mills in the world, one hundred and 
thirty great stamping machines going 
at once, as against forty in the next 
biggest anywhere, though where this 
next biggest might be I never could 
ascertain ; it was the kind of statistic 
so often fired off at one, and which has 
to be taken on trust. The quartz at 
Treadwell is less rich in ore than that 
of many other mines, but is so easy of 
access, lying quite on the surface, that 
it has been a most paying speculation, 
and the extent of the ore-yielding vein 
isimmense. The mine is in reality more 
of a quarry, and the blasting is done 
by hydraulic pressure —every modern 
improvement and invention in this re- 
mote region. At the stores in Juneau 
we found the best selection of furs we 
had met with hitherto, and at very rea- 
sonable prices. There were some lovely 
marten skins, beautifully soft and as 
dark as sables, which V. and I found 
irresistible, and when we had bought 
them I assisted a German lady to choose 
i sea-otter skin ; my opinion on it being 
the more valuable as it was so perfectly 
impartial, since I knew nothing what- 


!ever about that fur. 
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While still in this 
dark, low-ceilinged shop, we were star- 
tled by a man who hurried into it, ex- 
claiming that he heard he had a lady 
of title in his store. What visions of 
magnificence and of gorgeous apparel 
may have been connected in his mind 
with so important a personage I know 
not, but something I imagine very dif- 
ferent from me in my travel-worn black ; 
he gazed at me critically and I fear in 
sad disappointment for a second or two, 
and then said solemnly, ‘I had Lady 
Franklin here once!” Poor Lady 
Franklin ! she has left wonderful mem- 
ories of her devotion and perseverance 
among these rough men; all along the 
coast they invariably mention her with 
the greatest reverence, and almost with 
bated breath. 

Soon after leaving Juneau we again 
took up, in returning to Vancouver, 
much the same course by which we had 
come a few days previously, but there 
was still a constant variety of new and 
strange things to see. We visited a 
salmon river so full of immense salmon, 
all fighting and struggling to get up the 
shallows that it was a real wonder to 
behold ; they could be driven up and 
down the stream like a drove of sheep, 
the water was literally black with them, 
and except that they were wet and 
slippery you could easily catch them in 
your hands. One whole day we spent 
in going up Gardner’s Inlet, a narrow 
arm of the sea running for seventy miles 
into British Columbia, through a spur of 
the Selkirk Mountains, in the midst of 
scenery grand and wild in the extreme. 
Tt is an inlet where the channel is so 
deep and the mountains rising out of if 
so precipitous that the steamer would 
sometimes be stopped to allow us to 
gather flowers or ferns from its rocky 
sides, while standing on the deck ; the 
color of the sea was a bright jade green, 
and down the sides of the mountains 
tumbled a perfect network of waterfalls 
from the glaciers and snows on their 
tops. Itwason the return journey, too, 
that we saw the northern lights to the 
best advantage ; perhaps the weather 
may have been finer, or there may have 
been more electricity in the air, but we 
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used to stay out on deck till ever so late 
watching the long streamers flashing 
across the sky, while the Aurora Bore- 
alis like a huge glory lit up the dark- 
ness. 

Another incident I think I must men- 
tion which happened on the return 
journey, but it was one not down in the 
original programme. Between two and 
three o’clock early one morning, as I 
lay comfortably in my berth, I felt a 
sudden jerk, then there was a scraping, 
scrawing sound along the bottom of the 
ship, and then another bump ; unmis- 
takably the ship had struck something ; 
in a second cabin doors were opening 
and shutting, and there were murmur- 
ings and voices in the corridor. I 
looked out of my door and heard, of 
course, how that the ship had run 
aground in the fog and they could not 
get her off. Almost immediately word 
was passed along that the passengers 
were to dress, though for our comfort 
it was added that there was no danger. 
Nevertheless, danger or no danger, in 
five minutes everybody had emerged 
from their cabins apparently in full war 
paint ; and on going on deck you could 
just distinguish through the fog and 
darkness that the forepart of the ship 
was firmly fixed in among tall fir-trees ; 
odd enough to see there instead of the 
usual water, but comfortably disposing 
of any fears as to a watery grave. The 
tide was rising fortunately, so after a 
wearisome wait of a couple of hours the 
vessel was afloat again, very little the 
worse for the mishap. Exactly at the 
end of twelve days we were once more 
landed at Vancouver, ready to take up 
again our journey round the world, in 
which we had paused for this Alaskan 
expedition ; and before doing so it only 
remained to us to bid an affectionate 
farewell to our fellow-passengers, those 
Americans, who had seemed so strange 
to us at first, but with whom we had 
now become fast friends, and who had 
helped so much by their kindness and 
attention to make the voyage pleasant 
and a success to us two lone women. 

It must not be supposed that in this 
short sketch I have been able to de-| 
scribe half the things curious or inter- ! 
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esting, or both, that we saw in Alaska 
and among this stern-looking people. 
There were the Indian graveyards, with 
their legends and stories ; there were 
the medicine dances, and - strange, 
weird customs and ceremonies, and 2 
hundred and one other things that com. 
crowding back on my memory. I have 
never even mentioned another gre:t 
glacier that we visited, the Taku, which 
it is too ungrateful of me to have omit- 
ted, seeing that though not so vast in 
size as the Muir, yet all agreed that in 
beauty of form and color it bore away 
the palm. All this and much else is 
not fated to be recorded here. I have 
merely given an outline of our trip, and 
as there is no guide-book to Alaska in 
existence ; and as, before starting, Van- 
couver was ransacked in vain for books 
on the subject, the long-suffering cap- 
tain was our sole authority. I must say 
he deserved the greatest credit for the 
care he took during the voyage to show 
all he could that was worth seeing, and 
to give us all possible information 
thereon. Alaska can scarcely be con- 
sidered a convenient spot to revisit soon 
a second time ; and every one on tiie 
ship seemed to have a lurking feeling 
that, while there, it was as well to do 
it as thoroughly as possible, with the 
result that we carried away deep but 
delightful impressions of the strange- 
ness of those twelve days of travel 
among the mountains and glaciers and 
trackless forests of far-distant and sel- 
dom-explored Alaska. 
HENRIETTA GREY EGERTON. 


From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
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ELECTRICITY, steam, and modern 
progress have so completely changed 
the conditions of life in India during 
the past quarter of a century, that the 
manners and customs of the days before 
the Mutiny have become a somewhat 
interesting study. A retrospect such as 
this might almost take us back to the 
time of Colonel Newcome and Mr. 
Joseph Sedley, for it is probable that 
until the troubles of ’Fifty-Seven and 
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Eight were overpast, and the influence 
of railways began to assert itself, the 
social and domestic status of the days 
of Thackeray’s nabob of Boggley Wol- 
lah underwent but little material alter- 
ation. At all events in the early 
’Fifties much of the old style of thing 
obtained, and the characters described 
in the ancient Anglo-Indian chronicles, 
with their nankeen suits, brandy pani, 
and peppery diet, were still true to na- 
ture. It is to this particular decade that 
I propose to go back. For nearly ¢ 
century before this the Englishman who 
resided in the land of peacocks and 
ivory was represented by the naturalist 
as a wild animal of strange proclivities 
preying upon curry and rice. Old com- 
mentators certainly adopted this diag- 
nosis, and thus it came to pass that the 
enlarged liver, which was of course un- 
derstood to be the portion of all those 
who had borne the burden and heat of 
the Indian day, was generated by fiery 
kabob and fostered by the best chutnee. 
Nevertheless many an old campaigner 
can still remember, without any serious 
twitches in their right sides, the charm- 
ing arrangement in the palest primrose 
which captivated them in Ceylon, and 
the many effective combinations in 
warm brown, amber, and golden-russet 
that pleased them in India. Curry cer- 
tainly formed the piéce de résistance of 
our food at the time I speak of. It 
appeared at every meal, and, treated by 
the native cook according to his national 
traditions, the indifferent flesh and fowl 
of the country was thus rendered more 
acceptable than in any other method 
then known. It rejoiced the servants 
of honest John Company therefore to | 
send round at their banquets, preceded | 
by a great platter piled high with beau- | 
tifully boiled rice, a large silver dish | 
specially fashioned in compartments in | 
each of which was placed a different | 
sample of curry, together with trays of | 
various chutneys freshly made and pre- | 
served, grilled ham, the roes of fishes, | 
Bombay ** ducks,” and paparum or 

paupad biscuits. The course was a meal 

in itself and occupied at least half an 

hour, for it was the correct thing to| 
taste each sample and call for those 
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| that appealed to you pleasantly a second 
| time. 

The dinner to which the newly ar- 
rived youngster was bidden by the 
friends to whom he had brought letters 
of introduction at the presidency town 
was quite a revelation, in its way, of 
quaint customs which were strange to 
him, and food that he had never tasted 
before. If the party happened to be a 
homely one, the host laid kindly hands 
upon him the moment he arrived, in- 
sisted on his removing his dress-coat, 
and made him put on a funny little 
white jacket similar to that affected 
to-day by the Parisian waiter. This 
was an act of good-nature, inviting the 
stranger, as it were, to enjoy himself 
without ceremony ; but if the host’s 
figure differed widely from that of his 
guest (as it well might), the effect was 
not infrequently rather ludicrous. In- 
asmuch however as all were in the 
same boat even the most sensitive man 
soon overcame his scruples, and wore 
his disguise bravely. The ladies on the 
other hand were arrayed in the gayest 
toilettes, verandah -made, of course, 
according to the last plates in Le Fo/- 
jlet. During dinner the new guest 
was startled by a series of bows from 
the men of the party followed by re- 
quests to give them ‘the pleasure of 
beer’ with them, for beer was the 
beverage of the majority at small par- 
ties, and civilities were interchanged 
with it as with wine at larger festivals. 
The general conversation was perhaps 
a little too local in character for him to 
be able to take part in it, but he was 








jasked numerous questions in regard to 


news from home, and subjected to quite 
an inquisition as to his plans and future 
destination. Some one was generally 
able to help him if he happened to want 
a horse or a buggy; another put his 
name down for the club; while the 
ladies promised him assistance in pro- 
curing his servants. For the rest, much 
kindness and geniality were shown him. 
and by the time he finished his last 
brandy pani and cheroot (both a little 
too strong for him) he had come to the 
conclusion that India was quite as jolly a 
place as his fondest hopes had pictured. 
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The journey “up country” (I am 
speaking of southern India) was of 
course performed in these days by 
‘bullock dawk,’’ a tedious method of 
progression yet not without a certain 
pleasantness of its own if properly con- 
ducted. The inexperienced traveller 
often suffered privation, while the wise 
one fared rather luxuriously than other- 
wise. The former went forth into the 
wilderness with no special precaution 
in the way of creature comforts ; the 
latter journeyed with a roomy case of 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell’s pro- 
visions, and generally had a bottle or 
two of beer or claret to spare in case of 
accidents, and brandy as a matter of 
course. In this way the sapient pil- 
grim was frequently able to stretch forth 
a hospitable hand to a distressed fellow- 
traveller. Once upon a time in the 
early days of my service I arrived at a 
public bungalow, or rest-house, hungry 
and thirsty, travel-stained, hot, and 
bruised from the constant jolting of my 
bullock-cart, without a morsel of any- 
thing to supplement the food that the 
place could furnish except a tin of 
sweet biscuits and a bunch of unripe 
plantains. My new butler had informed 
me that bungalows were like hotels, 
and that a traveller got all he required 
for five rupees a day. The scoundrel 
accordingly relieved me of this sum 
daily and fed me on the bungalow 
‘*¢commons,”’ which consisted of a 
‘** spatchcock”’ like the grilled back of 
an old Latin grammar, and a curry de- 
scribable only as piper Indicum et 
preterea nihil. I had hardly finished 
dressing, and was awaiting in no very 
happy frame of mind the serving of 


this parody of dinner, when a visitor | 


was announced —a wayfarer in occu- 
pation of the rooms on the other side 
of the house —who introduced him- 
self, said that his dinner would be ready 
in a few minutes, and hoped I would 
join him for he hated a solitary meal. 





I readily accepted the invitation, and | 


shall remember the little symposium 
that followed as long asI live. My host 
was a captain of the same branch of the 
service as myself, an old soldier in every 
sense, for promotion was then cruelly 
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slow, and a bon vivant. His bottle of 
sherry, arrayed in a white quilted jacket 
saturated with water, stood on the win- 
dow-sill to catch the fleeting breeze ; 
while a cooly was swinging backwards 
and forwards in the verandah a little 
frame suspended from the ceiling con- 
taining three or four bottles of beer 
similarly clad. A clean white cloth coy- 
ered the stained surface of the bunga- 
low table, and places for two, marked 
by pint pewters, were laid. A glass of 
sherry and bitters refreshed me _ nicely, 
and then a rattling of crockery, and the 
voices of servants, hurrying from the 
kitchen without, announced that our 
food was coming. ‘* An old campaign- 
er’s dish,’ apologized my kind host, 
as a roomy cooking-vessel enveloped in 
a napkin was placed-before him. Its 
lid was sealed with paste, but when this 
was released a savory odor steamed 
forth which would have tempted a 
‘** dying anchoret to eat.’? ‘It is a sort 
of jugged stew,” explained he, “ of 
meat, soup, and vegetables combined, 
which I concoct myself, and send out to 
be cooked by my fellow.’? Never had 
I tasted anything more delicious. It 
was helped in soup-plates, and as it 
contained a fowl, four snipe, a_par- 
tridge, some slices of bacon, a tin of 
hare soup, some onions, wine, and sea- 
soning, it was as the captain had said 
both soup and stew, the very thing for 
a famished traveller. After this we 
had a teal apiece roasted to a turn, and 
then a sweet omelette baptized with 
brandy and set alight like a Christmas 
plum-pudding. When TI had been thus 
right royally feasted, I was given some 
valuable advice concerning the correct 
way of travelling. ‘* Make a rule, my 
boy,’’ said my mentor gravely, ‘ never 
to travel without a few necessaries of 
life such as you see here [there seemed 


| to be sufficient to stock a small shop]. 
}and let nothing on earth induce you to 


separate yourself from your commissa- 
riat. Send your baggage in a different 
cart if you like, but stick to your food. 
I was once obliged after a very hard 


| day’s work to dine on a pineapple, sim- 


ply because I had trusted my stores to a 
servant in another trap which of course 
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went wrong. TI learnt a lesson, and 
never committed such a mistake again. 
The game we have just eaten I shot this 
morning, for I always go out with my 
un for an hour or so before my bath 
and breakfast, rest during the day, have 
a good dinner at five, and push on dur- 
ing the evening and night to the next 
bungalow.”’ 
of performing a journey according to 
the old style. In still more ancient 
times, when roads were often mere 
tracks, our great grandsires were car- 
ried in state in palanquins with flashing 
torches and choirs of chanting bearers 
posted in relays. Business was con- 
ducted by night, and cowrie or cavady 
cases laden with the contents of the 
larder, storeroom, and cellar, were bal- 
anced on the shoulders of lusty coolies 
who trotted on ahead of the traveller. 
Talking of wayside hospitality re- 
minds me of another incident which 
happened in the days of my bright 
vreen * griflinage,’’? and may perhaps be 
amusing. Larrived one afternoon at the 
Chickalore bungalow, and soon learnt 
from my servants that some kind friends, 
Colonel and Mrs. O’ Rafferty of the Pal- 
lampore Light Infantry, were in pos- 
session of part of the premises. As 
soon as Mrs. O’R’s ayah had discovered 
to her mistress the rank, name, and reg- 
iment of the new comer, I received a 
slip of paper containing these words : 
“Delighted to hear it’s yourself, and 
not a stranger that’s come. Will you 
just join us? We dine at four, but 
bring your own beer for we’ve run 
short. Yours, ete., KATHLEEN O’RAF- 
FERTY. P.S. You'll come in your 
comfortable things of course.”? I ac- 
cepted with much pleasure, but not 
quite understanding the postscript, and 
being as yet by no means indifferent as 
to my personal appearance, I brushed 
up and dressed myself as best I could 
in the circumstances. On proceeding 
to the other side of the bungalow I 
found the jovial old colonel sitting in 
the verandah in his shirt-sleeves and 
a roomy pair of pyjamas, with his ante- 
prandial glass of sherry and bitters at 
his elbow, while Kathleen, his wife, 
stool in the doorway to receive me 


This was the common way | 
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beaming with good-hearted smiles. She 
was arrayed in a fair white cambric 
garment, with a frill round the neck 
but otherwise fashioned with medizval 
simplicity, which adjusted itself to the 
undulations of her buxom person with 
unconscious fidelity. Her hair was 
gathered into a little knot the size of an 
orange, and her feet were cased in 
easy canvas slippers. The good old 
souls looked in fact as if they were 
about to proceed to bed rather than to 
dinner. ‘* Ah, Dan!’ cried she to her 
husband as I approached, ‘* did ye evur 
see the like of this now? Just look at 
me coat and me collar! Faith, it’s a 
great travellur ye are entirely, Mr. 
Dandy, if that’s the way ye dress for 
dinner at a dawk bungalow. Ah well, 
nevur mind, sure the soup’s ready, and 
collar or no collar, bedad ! I’ve no doubt 
ye’re ready for’t. Come on there, 
Dan.”? The colonel obeyed, and a most 
pleasant little meal we had. 

But by far the most characteristic 
entertainment of the time of which I 
speak was the burra khana. This cer- 
tainly deserves the passing tribute of 
asketch. Let us therefore accept the 
invitation we have received from Major 
General McGowlie (commanding the 
division) and Mrs. MeGowlie, and see 
how the hospitalities of the old régime 
were dispensed. 

Soon after seven o’clock P.M. we 
drive up to the bungalow in our bullock- 
sarriage, and are received at the door 
by Captain Flitter, the general’s son-in- 
law and aide-de-camp. We enter the 
drawing-room, and pause, after ex- 
changing salutations all round, to take 
in the scene. The room is well fur- 
nished with guests, the thermometer 
indicates 92°, and our high-collared 
mess-jackets are tightly buttoned up. 
But what of that? The punkah is 
waving steadily, and nobody thinks of 
the heat. Young Mr. Lisper, of the 
Light Company of the Queen’s Ilun- 
dred and Fifty-First, is the buck of the 
party ; observe his ambrosial curls and 
the jaunty twist of hair that adorns 
each temple. Tle is, of course, cleanly 
shaven, as we all are, for Crimean ex- 
periences have yet to bring about the 
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beard and moustache movement. [Lis 
short-waisted shell-jacket clings like 
wax to hisslim figure, and you wonder 
how on earth he contrived to get into 


his sleeves. His white ducks are 


moulded tightly as far as the knee, at | 
which point they are set free in a nau-| 


tical manner, falling with a small slit in 


the side-seam so completely over his | 


foot that you can only catch an inch of 
his toe with your naked eye. He 
hanging expressively over the chair in 
which the lovely Miss Lucinda McGow- 
lie, the last importation by the good 
ship Renown, and the belle of our sta- 
tion, is gracefully posed. Her skirt of 
showy muslin is garnished with green 


is 


beetle-wings ; she wears long ringlets, | 


and has acquired the languishing eye 
encouraged by the ** Book of Beauty.” 
She has a pretty foot, which her rather 
short draperies reveal liberally. Lis- 


s . . . . » | 
per’s eyes are fixed upon it ; it is set off 


by a pale pink silk stocking, and a black 
satin slipper secured by riband-sandals 
half an inch wide. She wears mittens, 
of course, and long earrings ; a broad 
sash of pink riband is tied at the back 
of her gown, and bows of the same be- 
deck her pretty shoulders. She uses 
her fan coquettishly, and has lately 
read (unknown to her mother) Lord 
Byron’s beautiful poems with much 
appreciation. The general is tall and 
portly, measuring fifty-seven round his 
waist-belt. He is florid, and as hard 
as iron. His closely shaven lips are 
occasionally given to anathematism, for 
at this epoch in Indian history all in 
authority with soldiers under them are 
prone to violent invectives, as we of 
course know, but he passes for a pleas- 
ant, hospitable old fellow when off 
duty. He has just extracted a frag- 
ment of naughty gossip (they call it 
gup) from wicked old Mrs. Prayter, and 
they are laughing at it together purple 
in the face. You think that there will 
be a fit of apoplexy directly, but there is 
not ; at least not yet. Padre Norrice, 
our chaplain, is of course here ; a hand- 
some man is he, and a favorite among 
the ladies, with no inconveniently ex- 
treme views of any kind. Such things 
indeed, even if invented, have not as 
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yet been exported to India. He is for 
ithe moment rather put out because 
|Lisper has appropriated the fair Lu- 
|ecinda; for Mrs. Norrice and her brood 
‘are in England, and his Reverence im- 
proves the shining hour, while his free- 
dom lasts, with mild Platonisms. But 
he finds consolation anon in devotine 
himself to Mrs. Softwill, a comely and 
somewhat volatile young matron, whose 
elderly husband is absent on duty with 
drafts. We have just had time to take 
these notes when a magnificent ormolu 
clock, from beneath a great glass shade, 
chimes half past seven, and Eleazar, 
| the stout major-domo of the MeGowlic 
| household (a native Christian) enters 
|with some dignity and announces that 
|** dinner is ready upon the table.’ It 
is a moment of extreme anxiety. The 
laws of precedence must be observed to 
|the last tittle, or battle, murder, 
sudden death may be the result. Was 
not poor Captain Scatterly shot by 
Major Gusher, not so very long ago 
either, in the mango grove behind 
*¢ Dustagir’s durgah ”’ for taking in Mrs. 
Dovetail, the lady allotted to him, 
Major G., or at least on account of com- 
| plications which arose out of that un- 
| happy mistake ? Have a care then lest 
}any misunderstanding of the kind he 
| created this evening! In five minutes 
| the arrangements are completed by 
|Captain Flitter (exactly according to 
}our respective ranks in the civil and 
‘military lists, and according to the 
|positions to which the ladies are en- 
‘titled by virtue of their husbands’ 
| places in those calendars), and 
|march in to dinner. The general places 
Mrs. Prayter on. his right, and Mr. 
| Prayter, our jovial judge, takes the 
| place of honor on the side of his 
| hostess. On the left of our host sits 
| Mrs. Softwill, and the vacant chair on 
the other side of Mrs. MeGowlie 
occupied by Dr. O’ Flirty, our principal 
| medical officer, a bachelor and a humor- 
list. The remainder of the guests seut 
they please, for the 


cund 


we 


is 


{themselves as 
|practice of allotting places is as yet 
unknown. = Eighteen or twenty people 
having settled themselves, Padre Nor- 
rice upholds the dignity of his office by 
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a short discourse touching the sanctifi- 
cation to our uses of the good things of 
this world now spread before us, and 
then the cover is removed from the 
colossal soup-tureen in front of the lady 
of the house. Mr. Prayter of course 
saves her the trouble of helping it, and 
business begins. 

The long delay, we find, has had a 
cooling effect on the soup, but we care 
not, for living under punkahs as we do 
we are accustomed to such things. 
Now look at the table. What a quan- 
tity of food to be sure! Large covered 
dishes, like a fleet of ancient triremes, 
are moored at close intervals along each 
side of the table, giving it the appear- 
ance of a silversmith’s shop window. 
One of the newly introduced epergnes 
—presented to the general on his 
giving up the command of the Rampoor 
Light Infantry, the crack native corps 
of the presidency to which he belongs 
—fills the centre of the table. It is 
embellished by a posy of exuberant 


dimensions, the handiwork of the native | considerably relaxed. 
| his glory. 


gardener, and a thing of beauty accord- 
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this juncture the gun fires (eight P.M.), 
every man consults and corrects his 
chronometer, and we know that the 
first half hour of the banquet has 
The creaming sweet cham- 
pagne of the period is now introduced 
and poured into long attenuated glasses, 
which in the future are to suggest to 
the artist in glassware delicate specimen 
vases meet for single blooms of choice 
roses. The wine is specially strong to 
stand our climate, and it is adminis- 
tered with a generous hand. How is it 
cooled 2? Why, by saltpetre in a swing, 
a process which the native cooler 
thoroughly understands. The patient 
creature begins early, and succeeds in 
getting the wines entrusted to his care 
pleasantly cold, at all events, by the 





time they are wanted. Ice is destined, 
| however, to improve him off the face of 
|the Anglo-Indian establishment, and 
his craft will then die with him. It is 
of course to be expected now that the 
strings of the guests’ tongues will be 
The general is in 
He takes wine steadily with 


ing to the light which is in him ; lovely|each man of the party without the 


hibiscus, poinsettia, amaranthus, single 
zinnia, ete., all jammed tightly together. 
And we admire his taste, for only avery 
few bother their heads in these days 
about their flower-gardens, and agri- 
horticultural societies, Wardian cases, 
and skilled gardeners from Kew have 
yet to come. Twogreat dishes are now 
brought in; one is placed before Cap- 
tain Flitter, the other before _ little 
Bratty, a useful subaltern of Lisper’s 
regiment, carving being the special 
province of the juniors. No time 
wasted over ** kickshaws,”’ as the gen- 
eral has it, and after the hot tinned 
salmon and tinned lobster-sauce, we 
straightway proceed to attack the solids. 
Of these there is enough and to spare ; 
boiled turkey at one end, a roast saddle 
at the other, flanked by (good old term 
long since deceased) boiled ham, roast 


is 


smallest suspicion of heeltaps. His 
head is made of laminated steel. Be- 
yond waxing loquacious, therefore, and 
exhibiting increased freedom in the 
observations he makes and the stories 
he tells, he is as sober as when he sat 
down. The ladies on either side of him 
take care to keep him up to concert- 
pitch ; for, like their fellows in other 
callings, men of war are singularly sus- 





i she 


ceptible to the deftly cloaked flatteries 
of woman. Mrs. Prayter calls him, 


'“*Genny, dear,” and ever and anon 


strikes him with her fan to indicate her 
disapprobation of sundry trespasses be- 
yond the confines of Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, ‘* provoking the caper which 
seems to chide,’? shameful old 
thing! Lisper continues to improve 
his ground with the enchanting Lu- 
cinda; they converse in undertones, 


beef, and boiled fowls on one side, roast | and she is in far too romantic condition 


ducks, boiled leg of mutton, and tongue 
on the other. 
pany these viands, both those which 
come to us from Europe in tin cases, 
and the produce of the country. At 


| to partake of food. O’Flirty, the rascal 
Vegetables galore accom-| (as he always does), brings the warm 
| blood into the still fair cheek of Mrs. 
| McGowlie, and Prayter’s reminiscences 
‘of 


‘first spears,” tigers, bears, ser- 
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pents, and the performances of his 
celebrated Arab horse Shabash delight 
the ears of young Mr. P. Green, the 
last arrival from Haileybury. For our 
judge (so say the captious) is more at 
home with his spear in the pig-skin, or 
in the jungle with his favorite ‘* Joe 


Manton,’’ than on his throne in court | 


with the sword and scales of Justice. 


Curries are paraded (as has been de-| 


scribed), and the clock strikes nine as 
they fileaway. Divers sweets come on, 
then a pineapple cheese, and at about 
quarter to ten the cloth is removed. 
Wine-bibbing after dinner is now the 


prevailing custom, so when the bottles | 
circulated twice the ladies 
withdraw, and the business of punish- | 


have been 
ing some really fine old Madeira is seri- 
ously undertaken. It is nearly eleven 
o’clock before we rise. Captain Fiitter 
now respectfully suggests to the general 
that as there is a parade early to-mor- 
row morning, perhaps he would like to 
slip off to bed ; for between ourselves, 
the veteran, still perfectly clear as _ re- 
gards his head, cannot command his 
legs so well as he did at an earlier part 
of the evening, and this advice is a pre- 
arranged thing between Mrs. McGowlie 
and the aide-de-camp. So our host, as- 
sisted by the stout major-domo afore- 
said, ‘* slips off,’ and we proceed to join 
the ladies, though, sooth to say, there 
some among us who would have 
chosen the better part had they fol- 
lowed the general’s example. Lucinda 
plays the show piece of music that won 
her a prize at school in London eighteen 
months ago; and then Mrs. Rowe- 
Croker, our chief songstress, whose 
high C sharp was considered by her 
«admirers when in its prime to have 
been quite as good as Jenny Lind’s, 
proceeds to the instrument. By reason 
of her reputation, which appears to 
laugh at time, she is listened to with at- 
tention, as of her own accord she good- 
naturedly passes completely through 
her répertoire. We, happening to have 
sensitive ears, would have been happier 
if she had not given us quite so often 
the remains of that high C sharp, but 
to have said so would have probably 
led toa meeting in that mango grove 


are 
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behind Dustagir’s durgah, for Rowe- 
| Croker, the lady’s husband, is an Irish- 
man, in the habit, they say, of shooting 
|}men who offend him, or threatening to 
‘do so, like garden thrushes. As she 
finally quits the music-stool the hand of 
the ormolu clock is pointing to mid- 
night, our carriages are called, and we 
|retire. But we go not as the spirit 
may move us; dear me, no! We de- 
part in the same order as that in which 
| we went in to dinner ; seniors first, and 
the juniors according to their degree, a 
punctilio which no one dreams of in- 
fringing. 

When we wake in the morning with 
splitting headaches, and the dire symp- 
toms which accompany  injudicious 
indulgence in those infernal ‘* promo- 
tion nuts,’’ we are not ashamed, for ’tis 
our custom so to suffer after experi- 
encing the delights of a burra khana. 

A. KENNEY-HERBERT 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
THE HOARD OF THE VAZIR KHAN.JI. 


BY HEADON HUILL. 


Ir was high noon, and traftie through 
the city gate of Dilnaghar had died 
jaway. One by one, creaking bullock- 
‘carts and footsore travellers, toiling 
}across the dusty plain towards the an- 
|cient Kattiawar stronghold, had come 
‘toa halt under what shade they could 
| find by the wayside, to wait for the cool 
| of the evening for the fulfilment of their 
| journey. And there were none in the 
city whose business was so pressing 
|that they were compelled, to leave its 
shelter in the blistering glare of the 
midday sun. Ina few days the south- 
west monsoon — the much-needed bara 
barsat— would break, gladdening the 
thirsty land with plashing showers, and 
cooling the sultry air with breezes fresh 
from the Indian Ocean. Then, for a 
month or two, crowds would jostle 
through the narrow archway in two 
unceasing streams from dawn to sunset 
again. But at the hottest hour of this 
broiling day the main artery of Dil- 
naghar was pulseless. 
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Not quite deserted, however, and not 
quite silent, was the gateway. A wild- 
looking, matchlock-man, one of his 
Highness the thakore’s 
slumbered peacefully in his niche, wak- 
ing the echoes of the archway with a 
series of blood-curdling snores. The 
sounds proceeding from the sleeping 
guard drowned all others, even the lazy 
hum of the distant bazaar; but a pair 
of sharp ears listening intently might 
have discerned a fainter sound, which 
ever and anon struggled to assert itself 
in plaintive contrast to the harsh dis- 
cord that quelled it—the sound of a 
feeble voice crying in the Guzerati 
tongue : ** Water! For the love of God, 
bring me water, or I die ! ”’ 

The wailing cry came from the foot 
of the city wall just outside the arch- 
way, and at first sight it would have 
been difficult to identify its origin with 
anything human ; so bent and huddled 
was the shapeless, filth-encrusted form 
from which the voice proceeded. But on 
nearer inspection the wizened features 
and glittering, beady eyes, half hidden 
with masses of tangled and dirty hair, 
would have proclaimed their owner a 
man, and a man in sore extremity. He 
was only sustained from falling prone 
to the ground by an iron ring round his 
neck, the other end of which was built 
or thrust into the city wall in the form 
of a staple, and which thus kept him in 
a sitting posture. Ilis clawlike hands 
were furnished with nails half a foot in 
length, and these were dug in agony 
deep into the burning sand. The frag- 
ments of a broken lotah, or water-vessel, 
at his side told plainly of the accident 
that was doing the Fakir Indraji to 
death. 

For nigh on seventy years the fakir 
had borne his self-inflicted torture out- 
side the ancient gateway. There were 
old men in Dilnaghar, but none so old 
that they could remember the time 
when that spot had been tenantless. 
Day and night through the long years 
the holy man had sat there, bound by 
his iron ring, begging and praying by 
turns till he became one of the institu- 
tions of the place, and pilgrims came to 
touch his hoary locks and go away com- 


bodyguard, | 
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forted. His wants and absolute neces- 
sities, such as they were, were attended 
to by the priests of a neighboring tem- 
ple, one of whom came twice a day to 
bring him food and bear off any alms 
he might have taken. Indraji retained 
nothing for himself. None can say for 
how many years longer he would have 
kept his post, had it not been for the 
chapter of accidents which broke his 
water-vessel and brought the sleepiest 
soldier of the thakore’s bodyguard on 
duty at the same burning noontide ; but 
as it was, the aged fakir’s time was 
come. 

Fainter and fainter grew the old 
man’s cries for help, till they were little 
more than a wordless moan. His head 
fell back against the encircling collar, 
and his tongue began to loll from his 
parched lips ; but still no one came, 
and the pitiless sun went on baking the 
wall behind him to the temperature of 
an oven. The fierce black eyes werc 
becoming glazed, and the familiar ob- 
jects on the plain were assuming fan- 
tastic shapes in the disordered vision of 
the dying man, when suddenly a distant 
footstep brought a ray of hope —a firm, 
swinging footstep, too, that told of hon- 
est boot-leather — not of the shuffling 
approach of some sandal-shod or bare- 
footed native. Nearer and nearer up 
the road from the open country came 
the welcome sound, and just as Indraji 
put all his remaining strength into one 
last feeble ery of ** Water!” a tall young 
Englishman sprang to his side, and, un- 
slinging a leathern bottle, held a cup of 
the cooling liquid to the fakir’s lips. 

“Thanks, sahib, thanks,’’ the old 
man murmured in Hindustani as he 
finished the last drop of the precious 
draught. ‘‘ You come too late to save 
my life, though in time to make death 
sasier. Thy servant is grateful.”’ 

‘*Tell me where I can find help or 
how I can move you from here,” ; n- 
swered the young man, whose dusty. 
travel-stained appearance and inquiring 
glances bespoke him a stranger to Dil- 
naghar. 

‘You have given me all the help I 
need,”’ replied the fakir, ‘‘and I move 
not from this spot till the Angel of 
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Death releases me from my vow. Ind-|lute silence? You will not have long 
raji is weary, and thanks God that that | to wait before you may break the seals.” 


time is at hand. But tell me of your- 
self, young sahib. Feringhis are scarce 
in Dilnaghar. ’Tis close on a year 
since a white face passed through the 
city gate.” 

**It is because white faces, as you 
call them, are scarce in Dilnaghar that 
1 am here,’ laughed the young English- 
mana little bitterly. ‘* There are times, 
as you must know, good fakir, or you 
would not have adopted this mode of 
life, when the society of one’s fellows 
is best avoided. It is so with me.”’ 

**So young, so brave, so merciful, and 
yet with the sound of despair in his 
voice |” 
to himself, eying his visitor intently. 


For a few moments he seemed to fall 


into unconsciousness, and gazed out 
over the plain with a far-away expres- 
sion on his face that was eloquent of 
the coming end. But just as the En- 
vlishman had decided to go for assist- 
ance, the fakir spoke once more. 

* Feringhi,”’ he said, ‘*I have not 
To-day’s parching 


many hours to live. 
thirst has conquered a body worn out 
with the batterings of close on a hun- 
dred years, seventy of which I have 


spent as you see me now. You have 
relieved me in my sore necessity, and I 
would fain do you aservice. Perchance 
you will not believe in the old fakir’s 
charms and amulets, but I beg of you 
to put it to the test, and see if Indraji 
has not spoken truly. Take this, and 
open it only when you know that I am 
dead. It will bring you your heart’s 
desire.”? As the fakir spoke, he fum- 
bled in the ragged cloth that girt his 
loins and drew forth a quill, three inches 
long and sealed up at both ends. This 
he thrust into the young Englishman’s 
hand. ‘* All that that charm may bring 
you,” he proceeded, * is yours, bestowed 
by Indraji the fakir for reasons which 
will hereafter be revealed to you. All 
that I ask in return is, that you mention 
that quill and its contents to no one — 
no matter whether he be sahib, Hindu, 
or Mohammedan —till you have read 
and understood what the quill contains. 
{lave | your promise to preserve abso- 


the old man half whispered | 


The young man slipped the fakir’s 
charm into his pocket and gave a care- 
\less assent. Naturally, he had no faith 
lin the old mendicant’s wizardry ; but 
‘his good nature prompted him to hu- 
|mor the quaint request. Satisfied that 
‘the gift had been graciously received, 
|Indraji made a sign towards the gate- 
way. 

‘* Now go on your way, sahib,’’ he 
|said ; ‘‘and as you pass the temple with 
| the red walls, before you reach the great 
| bazaar, stop, of your goodness, and ask 
‘one of the holy men to come to me. 
| My blessing go with you.”’ 

The traveller, seeing that he could 
'be of no further use, took the fakir at 
his word. Passing through the gloomy 
archway, where the matchlock-man still 
slept on, he struck into the main street 
that led through the heart of the city, 
and, after giving information of the 
fakir’s condition at the temple which 
had been indicated, made his way to the 
semi-barbaric palace of the thakore. 
While he is parleying with the door- 
keepers and doing his best, by persua- 
sion and a little backsheesh, to obtain an 
audience of the great man, let us see 
what it is that brings Basil Heygate on 
foot and alone to a purely native city in 
ia non-British State, where Europeans 
}are seldom found. 

Only a month before, and Heygate 
had been one of the gayest and smartest 
subalterns in the 30th Hussars, which 
regiment was then quartered at the up- 
country station of Mhow. He was a 
favorite with his brother officers and 
with the men ; his father was wealthy, 
and made him a liberal allowance from 
home ; and his professional duties were 
carried out in a manner which ensured 
| him a successful military career. 
denly, one fatal mail-day all his bright 
prospects were dashed to the ground by 
the receipt of a letter from England 
| which told him that his father had been 

ruined by unfortunate speculations, and 
had died under the shock. It was quite 
| impossible for Heygate to remain in the 





Sud- 


service under the altered conditions. 
Without the handsome additions to his 
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pay which he had received from home, 
he would barely be able to defray the 
mess expenses of a crack cavalry regi- 
ment ; and he took the only course open 
to him. He laid the circumstances of 
the case before his colonel, obtained 
six months’ leave of absence to En- 
gland, pending retirement, and went 
down to Bombay with a view to return- 
ing home by the next steamer. But 
here a sudden impulse changed all Basil 
Heygate’s plans. While waiting at the 
hotel, he chanced on a paragraph in one 
of the Bombay papers announcing in a 
jocular vein that Gholam Singh, the 
thakore of Dilnaghar, was about to 
purchase the cast-off uniforms of a na- 
tive infantry regiment, in order to give 
the half-wild levies who formed his 
bodyguard the semblance of civilized 
troops. The writer of the paragraph 


drew a humorous picture of the figure 
these hitherto half-clad warriors would 
cut when dressed as regular soldiers, 
but without any knowledge of drill ; 
and he ended by advising the thakore 
to buy up ‘‘a second-hand sergeant- 


major ’’ to supply the deficiency. 

The hint was enough for Heygate. 
If the Kattiawar chieftain was bent 
on Europeanizing his forces, he, Basil 
Heygate, was the man to do it for him. 
It would be a terrible drop for the once 
gay officer of hussars to swell the reti- 
nue of a native rajah, even though he 
were appointed generalissimo to begin 
with ; but it would be better than the 
idleness and uncertainty which would 
be his lot on reaching England ; and at 
any rate, if he found the new life un- 
bearable, he was not compelled to stay. 
Again, Dilnaghar being a “‘ protected ”’ 
State only, and not immediately under 
British control, there would be none of 
his fellow-countrymen there to remind 
him by their presence of his own altered 
position. As for his retirement from 
the English army, it would be just as 
easy to send in his papers from Dil- 
naghar as from London ; and having 
six months’ leave, there was no need 
for haste. After a risky week’s voyage 
in a native craft to Verawal, the Kat- 
tiawar port, where he left his baggage, 
an eighty-mile tramp brought him to 
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the scene of his adventure with the 
fakir. 

Thus it was that Basil Heygate found 
himself ushered into the piesence of 
Gholam Singh, thakore of Dilnaghar, 
and vassal of her Most Gracious Maj- 
esty the empress of India. Gholam 
Singh was a fifth-rate potentate, not 
even deemed worthy by the supreme 
government of entertaining a British 
‘resident’? at his court, the result 
being that Dilnaghar was about the 
worst administered State in the penin- 
sula. The thakore taxed his unfortu- 
nate people to the last possible pie, 
spending the hardly wrung revenue, 
firstly, on the price of immunity from 
annexation which he paid in the form 
of tribute to the government ; and sec- 
ondly, on the selfish and indolent pleas- 
ures so dear to the Oriental mind. 
The history of the State of Dilnaghar 
to some extent accounted for the grasp- 
ing character of its rulers. Gholam 
Singh and his family were not indige- 
nous to the soil. He was third in 
succession to Feroz Singh, a warrior 
chieftain from the north, who had con- 
quered the country some time about 
the commencement of the century, only 
to find that the prize was not up to ex- 
pectation. The then ruler of Dilnaghar 
was captured and slain by Feroz Singh ; 
but the vast treasure with which the 
palace was accredited was never discov- 
ered, having been concealed just before 
the entry of the enemy, in some inacces- 
sible hiding-place, by the Vazir Khanji, 
prime minister and chief officer of the 
household. The vazir himself was sup- 
posed to have fallen in the conflict 
which resulted inthe taking of the city, 
and with him had apparently perished 
all chance of ever discovering the where- 
abouts of the treasure. Those who 
know the ways of Eastern conquerors 
will understand that the absence of 
spoil which was known to exist did not 
improve the lot of the conquered. Feroz 
Singh did his best to make up the defi- 
ciency by oppressing the people ; and 
his descendants were faithful followers 
of his example. 

His Highness the thakore received 
Heygate in semi-state ; that is to say, 
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the audience was given in what he 
called his ‘‘ presence chamber,” an 
apartment furnished with a mixture of 
real Oriental magnificence and second- 
hand European goods, bought cheap at 
some sale in Bombay. He emphasized 
the unofficial nature of the reception 
by lying at full length during the in- 
terview on a common iron bedstead, 
which was covered with silken cushions 
of rare workmanship ; and while Hey- 
gate was preferring his request for mil- 
itary employment, he played cup and 
ball diligently. But before he had said 
a dozen words, Heygate knew that his 
petition was to be granted. The air of 
insolent indifference which Gholam 
Singh chose to wear towards an En- 
glishman not in government service 
failed to hide a triumphant sparkle in 
his lazy eyes at the idea of possessing 
this well-knit young officer for his own. 
As Heygate painted in his best Hin- 
dustani a glowing picture of what the 
Dilnaghar troops would become under 
his tuition, successful efforts at cupping 
the ball became less frequent, and 
finally the thakore flung the toy aside 
and listened unaffectedly. Basil Hey- 
gate was a new plaything worthy of 
attention, after all. 

‘¢ Your Highness would thus acquire 
an army, small perhaps in numbers, but 


one which in discipline and drill would | 
put to shame the forces of Scindiah, | 
Holkar, and the nizam,’’ concluded the | 


applicant, who was nothing if not thor- 
ough. 

‘** My friend, say no more. I appoint 
you from this hour to the post of chief 
sirdar of my army. No man whoserves 
Gholam Singh has cause to complain of 
his master’s generosity and you shall 
have free quarters in the palace with a 
salary of two hundred rupees a month,”’ 
said the thakore with the air of a man 
who was doing a noble deed. The sum 
he offered to his new “ general’’ was 
less than the pay of a lieutenant in 
the English service ; but it would be 
enough, Heygate thought, in a native 
city, where there were no social duties 
and no style to keep up. 

‘*Rajab,”’ proceeded the thakore, ad- 
dressing one of his ministers, ‘‘ assem- 





ble such of the bodyguard as are on 
duty in the courtyard, so that the sirdar 
may see his new command.”’ 

The thakore proceeded to a window, 
followed by Heygate and by the other 
more or less disreputable-looking mem- 
bers of his suite. In a few minutes 
some fifty men entered the courtyard 
below, and ‘fell in’? inamanner which 
suggested that they had heard of such a 
thing as drill, if they had never seen it. 
The attempted imitation of civilized 
troops was further accentuated by the 
use of English words of command, 
which the native havildar in charge 
shouted parrot-like without knowing a 
word of the language he borrowed from. 
The men were well-built, sturdy fellows 
enough, but uniform was unknown 
among them. Some few wore the an- 
cient chain-mail in which the Saracens 
fought ; others were dressed in scraps 
of old European regimentals ; those who 
had tunics not wearing trousers, and 
vice versd; but the majority were in 
native costume, ragged, and none too 
clean. They were all armed with match- 
locks about seven feetlong. The effect 
of the operation which their officer 
called **Shudder humps” with these 
pieces was so ludicrous that Heygate 
smiled. 

‘*T understand that your Highness 
has purchased European uniform for 
the men,”’ he said. ‘* That will greatly 
improve their appearance.”’ 

‘“Yes,”’? replied Gholam; ‘I have 
well-nigh depleted my treasury to do 
so.” 

‘Tf I am to do justice to your patron- 
age,’’? continued Heygate, ‘‘the men 
should be furnished with modern rifles, 
or at any rate with percussion muskets. 
A soldier-like appearance while they 
are armed with those matchlocks is out 
of the question.”’ 

To the young officer’s surprise, his 
suggestion threw the thakore into a 
state of hysterical rage and excitement. 
He took off his turban and tore his 
hair ; he spat upon the floor and flung 
his arms over his head; and all the 
while he bewailed his unhappy lot in 
having been cheated of what he con- 
sidered his patrimony by the failure of 
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his ancestor to unearth the plunder of 
Dilnaghar. Ilere, he moaned, he set 
his heart on having a smart body of 
troops round him; he had ordered a 
bargain in second-hand uniforms, and a 
brilliant sirdar had been engaged ; but 
the whole project was to be spoiled 
because he had not money enough to 
buy rifles. Ilis Highness, in fact, com- 
ported himself after the manner of a 
thwarted Oriental potentate, which is 
very much the manner of a thwarted 
child. When he became calmer, he 
dilated to Heygate upon the circum- 
stances of his enforced poverty, and 
finally dismissed him to quarters which 
he ordered to be prepared for the new 
sirdar. The thakore closed the inter- 
view with an intimation that Teygate’s 
duties would commence on the morrow, 
when there would probably be en- 
trusted to his care a scheme for provid- 
ing the bodyguard with muskets or 
rifles. 

For the first time in his life the young 
Englishman salaamed to what a month 
before he would have called a * dirty 
nigger,’ and retired. He had already 
conceived a wholesome contempt for 
his master, but on the whole, he was 
satistied with his day’s work. At any 
rate he had obtained what he came for, 
and though that was not much, it was 
the means of earning his livelihood in a 
profession he understood. Far better 
that than walking about the streets of 
London penniless in search of employ- 
ment which was sure to be uncongenial. 
Thus he ruminated as he discussed his 
first meal under Gholam Singh’s roof, 
in one of two large but barely furnished 
apartments that had been assigned to 
him. The bedroom contained nothing 
but a common native ‘‘ charpoy,’’ not 
nearly so good a one as that on which 
his own kitmutghar had slept; and 
the sitting-room boasted only a rickety 
table and two chairs ; but the curried 
fowl was well cooked and decently 
served —a fact which prevented the 
lired traveller from indulging in too 
gloomy comparisons between his pres- 
ent quarters and his luxurious bungalow 
at Mhow. 

Heygate’s reflections were  inter- 





|rupted by the entry of Rajab, Gho- 


lam’s prime-minister and general fac- 
totum. Rajab was short and _ stout, 
with a cunning twinkle in his eye that 
suggested an entire want of principle, 
relieved by a dash of droll humor. If 
he set himself to cheat any one, as in 
truth he did very often, he would do it 
with an air of facetious relish, as though 
he cheated not for gain but for the sake 
of having his little joke. He saluted 
Heygate politely, and seated himself in 
the other chair. 

‘*T bring your orders, sirdar, for to- 
morrow,” he began. ** His Highness 
desires you to take two hundred men 
and to march to Dhoonghar, thirty miles 
north of this city. The Begum Luxmee- 
bhai of that place is in arrear with her 
taxes — luckily for our little project — 
and you will therefore drive off all her 
flocks and herds, and also bear off any- 
thing of value in the begum’s house. 
She is reputed rich, and you should 
return well laden. This plan will save 
both her and ourselves trouble in com- 
puting the exact amount of her arrears, 
and it will moreover give his Highness 
the means of purchasing the rifles which 
his soul desires.”’ 

Heygate listened horror-struck. To 
head a band of marauding cattle-lifters 
and to plunder a helpless woman was 
as impossible to him as to hang the 
Begum Luxmeebhai on the nearest tree. 
In his ignorance of the manners and 
customs of native States, he had sup- 
posed that the only function of the 
‘*troops’’? was to minister to the sense 
of ostentatious pride to which the pro- 
tected rulers cling so closely, and his 
mistake was a revelation to him. He 
had forgotten that here in his own do- 
minions the thakore was paramount, 
and that the wail of the oppressed could 
easily be stifled ere it could reach the 
supreme government from the wilds of 
Kattiawar. 

Of course he recognized that there 
was an end of his project at once. His 
reply was an indignant refusal. ‘‘ Tell 
the thakore,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that he must 
get some one else to do his dirty work. 
I did not come here to act as chief 
cattle-stealer to his Highness. I shall 
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take care that the government is notified 
of the way in which the State of Dil- 
naghar is administered.”’ 

Rajab smiled lazily. ‘*My young 
friend,”’ he said, ‘‘do not be rash. His 
Highness has taken a fancy to you, and 
most assuredly you would find depar- 
ture in your present frame of mind a 
difficult matter.”’ 

** Pshaw !”’ said Heygate ; ‘**‘ Gholam 
Singh knows better than to molest:an 
Englishman. Iam quite willing to take 
all risk on that head.”’ - 

‘* Pardon me, my young friend ; you 
are impetuous,” answered Rajab. “I 
did not say that you would be molested. 
I merely intended to convey the hint 
that here in Dilnaghar those who offend 
his Highness have a bad time of it. 
Nothing brutal, you know ; the days of 
the bowstring are past. But a pinch 
of powdered glass or of something 


stronger in one’s food; a quiet prod 
from a knife on that lonely road be- 
tween here and Verawal — why, there 
are a hundred ways of doing it ! 


You 
understand me, I see.”’ 

Heygate did understand. The price 
of refusing the post he had so eagerly 
sought would in all probability be secret 
assassination, carried out so skilfully 
that the cause of his death would never 
be known. But he wavered not for an 
instant. 

‘*Go and tell your master,’’ he re- 
peated, “that I leave for Bombay 
to-night. Let him touch me at his 
peril.”’ 

**I will go; but I will give you an 
hour to think of it before I report to 
the thakore. This is unfortunate, and 
might have been prevented had the 
Fakir Indraji not taken it into his silly 
old head to die this afternoon. We had 
hoped to get some hint from him, by 
force if necessary, as to the whereabouts 
of the secret treasure. He was the 
only man in Dilnaghar old enoagh to 
remember the sack of the city. Think 
better of your resolve, my _ brave 
friend!’ and with a courtly bow the 
plausible Rajab departed. 


The news of the fakir’s death did 


not surprise Heygate, and he had other! 
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return to Bombay at once ; and I will| matters to think of. 


His best plan 
would be to start at once before the 
hour’s grace was up, and get as far as 
he could on the road to Verawal before 
Gholam had heard of his defection. 
Thank goodness, he had his revolver, 
and he would sell his life dearly if any 
hired ruffians attacked him by the way. 
Putting his hand in his pocket to see if 
the pistol was safe, his fingers came in 
contact with the quill which the fakir 
had given him earlier in the day. Now 
that the old man was dead, he remem- 
bered that he was at liberty to open it, 
and, idly curious as to what he should 
find inside, he broke the seals. A tiny 
scrap of discolored paper covered with 
Guzerati characters rewarded his search. 
It was lucky for Heygate that his studies 
with a view to securing a staff appoint- 
ment had included a smattering of the 
language. With amazement gradually 
dawning into appreciation of the vast 
importance of the paper, this is what 
he read :— 

**T, the Vazir Khanjji, in future to be 
known as Indraji the Fakir, write this. 
The hosts of the conquering Feroz are 
at hand. I have builded up the treasure 
in the city walls in order to save it from 
his despoiling hands. The stone in 
which my shackle is fixed is the key 
of the hiding-place. Remove the stone, 
and the wealth of Dilnaghar will be 
found. While I have life, I guard it 
from the extortioner. When I die, it 
shall belong to whomsoever I shall give 
this paper.”’ 


So the aged fakir stood revealed as 
none other than the Vazir Khanji, who 
nearly seventy years before had sat him 
down in this mean guise to guard his 
slaughtered master’s wealth from the 
invader. What a record that brief 
paper held of fidelity to his self-imposed 
trust! And to think that he, Basil 
Heygate, had chanced upon the old man 
in his need, and had thus become pos- 
sessed of information which would mean 
the difference between life and death 
tohim. Well he knew he could never 
disinter the hidden hoard from the city 
wall unaided, but at least it would 
enable him to make terms witn the 
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thakore, which would get him safely |the great stone moved, and toppling 


| 


out of the country, and at the same 
time benefit the unhappy inhabitants 
by relieving their ruler’s exchequer. 

Heygate’s action was prompt. He 
sent his attendant for Rajab, and aston- 
ished that official with the news that 
the secret of the treasure was known to 
him, of course suppressing any allusion 
to Indraji. The terms he offered to 
Gholam were these : in order to insure 
his own safety against any treachery, 
he would communicate with the author- 
ities in Bombay as to his whereabouts, 
asking that Gholam Singh might be 
held accountable if he did not return in 
aviven time. On receipt of a reply he 
would divulge the hiding-place of the 
treasure on condition of receiving one- 
tenth part of the value. This arrange- 
ment he insisted on having under 
Gholam’s own signature; and he en- 
closed it with his letter to Bombay — 
only to be opened in case of his non- 
return. He had no fear as to the safety 
of his letter, as the thakore was in much 
too great a hurry to finger the spoil to 
put any obstacle in its way, and as long 
as Heygate alone knew the secret he 
was safe. 

In ten days an acknowledgment of 
the letter arrived. Within an hour 
Heygate conducted the thakore and his 
ministers to the spot where the man 
they had known as Indraji had sat so 
long. The ring which had encircled 
the fakir’s neck had been cut through 
in order to remove the body, but the 
stump of the staple still projected from 
the wall. 

“There !”’ said Heygate. ‘* Remove 
that stone, and your quest will be at an 
end.” 

The masons whom they had brought 
set to work with a will; and as the 
crowbars chinked and the great stone 
began to show signs of moving, the 
young man’s excitement was almost 
painful. What if Indraji’s story was a 
fiction, after all? Even the fear of 
the government would hardly save him 
from the thakore’s first burst of disap- 
pointed rage. But relief came at last ; 


s5 


forward revealed a sight which struck 
the bystanders dumb with astonishment. 
There, in a vast hollow, of which the 


'stone had been merely the doorway, 





were piled vessels of gold and silver, 
heaps of precious stones, and glittering 
gems, which had broken loose from the 
rotting bags that had contained them, 
an avalanche of gold mohurs that had 
been apparently shovelled in like chaff, 
and several chests which spoke of still 
richer treasures to be explored. Hey- 
gate had hardly given a thought to his 
stipulated tenth share hitherto, expect- 
ing at the most a few thousand rupees, 
welcome but not omnipotent. Now he 
knew that a tithe of all that shining 
wealth would save his career, and send 
him back to the regiment he loved so 
well with more than enough for his 
needs. 

Three days later, when the hoard had 
been valued, Heygate was escorted to 
the city gate with much pomp by the 
thakore in person. In his knapsack he 
had a draft on his Highness’s Bombay 
agents for seven lacs of rupees —the 
equivalent of fifty thousand pounds. 
Arrived at the memorable archway, the 
final parting took place. ‘+I hope,” 
said the retiring sirdar, *‘that your 
Highness will not now find it necessary 
to harry the Begum Luxmeebhai or any 
of your subjects. The government 
would be sorry to hear of it.”’ 

To this diplomatic hint Gholam Singh 
replied suavely enough : ‘** Lama beneti- 
cent ruler, my friend ; my people will 
participate in the wealth you have 
brought us. Thanks to you, Dilnaghar 
will be a paradise of content.”’ 

But a subterranean scowl struggled 
bravely with the smile on his Highness’s 
face ; and as Heygate turned his horse’s 
head for the road along which he had 
tramped footsore and sick at heart three 
weeks before, he thought with satisfac- 
tion of the letter and agreement lying 
at Bombay. They stood between him 
and — well, his Highness the thakore’s 
pleasure. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine, 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND 
MARY LAMB. 

THE interest of published letters is 
ordinarily held to depend either on the 
writer or the matter written. It 
more difficult than may at first sight 
appear to decide which is the more at- 
tractive feature, but it is certain that, 
where the two are combined, we realize 
this class of writing in its perfection. 

There are, doubtless, many epistolary 
relies of the Lambs, brother and sister, 
which are trivial enough, and which, 
had they proceeded from the per of an 
obscure or uninteresting person, might 
be in danger of committal to the waste- 
basket, just as there are specimens 


is 


of correspondence by inferior writers | 


which are only redeemed from neglect 
because their merit is purely intrinsic. 
The additions which have accrued to 
the Lamb letters during the last twenty 
years, as well in the discovery or recov- 
ery of lost as in the collation of known 
ones, are certainly very extensive and 
vratifying. The Manning series is said 
to be at present in the United States, 
and should compared with the 
printed text. The same may be pred- 
icated of the Coleridge series, which is 
still, we believe, in England. Of the 
letters to Rickman several remain un- 
printed. But avast deal has been ac- 
complished, on the whole, in the way 
of rehabilitation since Talfourd died. 
Letters, and long letters too, to 
hitherto unrecognized acquaintances, 
revealing fresh aspects of Lamb’s char- 
acter and humor, have formed part of 
this treasure-trove. Take, for instance, 
the two letters of 1817 and 1818 to C. 
and J. Chambers respectively. No one 
suspected their existence till they oc- 
curred in the collection of the late Mr. 
Henry Bohn ; 
that they are only part of a series. The 
latter is printed (imperfectly) by Canon 
Ainger ; the former has just been given 
in the columns of an English contempo- 
rary. It is, in the main, an elaborate 
disquisition on the comparative recom- 
mendations of John-dory, Brighton tur- 
bot, and cod’s head and shoulders, and 
ix assuredly a masterpiece of its kind. 


be 


and we now understand | 
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It is an epicurean essay, powerfully 
illustrating the writer’s versatility at 
what may be deemed in some respects 
the finest and most matured period of 
his literary career. There is nothing 
finer in ** Elia.”’ The letter is all the 
more delightfully humorous because 1t is 
couched throughout in a perfectly grave 
tone. The similitude in one place of a 
cod’s head and shoulders from its flaki- 
ness to a@ sea-onion is unique. But the 
whole production deserves study. 

Far different in value and charm are 
\the specimens of Lamb’s intercourse 
upon paper, which constitute the most 
| material part of our present contribution 
| to this subject ; and yet the difference 
| may be said, perhaps, to be only in kind. 

The readers of the Lamb letters can 
hardly fail to have become familiar with 
the name of Norris. Lamb knew him 
as he knew none besides. He was his 
and his father’s friend for nearly half a 
century, he tells Southey in 1823. When 
John Lamb became that he was 
searcely any longer a companion, Norris 
was next —in a sense, he was nearer. 
| When the mother fell by the daughter's 
| hand, Charles wrote to Coleridge (Sep- 
‘tember 27, 1796): ‘* Mr. Norris, of the 
| Bluecoat School, has been very kind to 
jus, and we have no other friend.” 

In his next communication to the 
same, a few days later, he says: ‘* Mr. 
Norris, of Christ’s Hospital, has been 
as a father to me, Mrs. Norris as a 
|}mother, though we had few claims on 
them.” 

In the Christmas of 1825 Norris lay 
on his dying bed. Ever since his boy- 
(hood Lamb had spent that day with 
‘him and Mrs. Norris. He came from 
witnessing the closing scene in the sad- 
dest of moods, and the trouble and sense 
of bereavement were such as he had 
never before experienced. He writes 
‘to Crabb Robinson, January 20, 1826: 

**In him I havea loss the world cannot 
|make up. Ife was my friend and my 
father’s friend all the life I can remem- 
ber. I seem to have made _ foolish 
friendships ever since. Those are 
friendships which outlast a second gen 
eration. Old as I am waxing, in his 


eyes I was still the child he first knew 





sO 
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me. To the last he called me Charley. 
I have none to call me Charley now. 
He was the last link that bound me to 
the Temple. You are but of yesterday.”’ 

Norris had very special claims on 
Lamb’s tender and enduring regard. 
Even when he was a little shy, delicate 
schoolboy, the under-treasurer at the 
Temple, his father’s friend, used to 
procure him exeats extraordinary from 
the Christ’s Hospital precinct, and en- 
able him to enjoy many a half-holiday 
either in Crown Office Row or under his 
own roof; and Lamb furnishes more 
than a hint that this favoritism was 
rather apt to kindle in the bosoms of 
those who had no such good fairy at 
hand a passing sentiment of jealousy, 
more particularly as poor Aunt Hetty 
used also to bring to the cloisters just 
about the dinner-hour, when there was 
something more than usually savory at 
her brother’s frugal table, a plate of 
viands wrapped up in a kerchief, and 
sit down in a corner, kind soul, while 
the child ate his home-perfumed meal. 

It seemed almost requisite to preface 
what follows with this exordium, since 
there may be some who would not at 
once appreciate the peculiar importance 
of the little batch of letters, such as 
they are, in the presence of such an 
imposing array of correspondence with 
some of the most eminent characters of 
the age. But these stand per se, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Norris did. 

There is a further consideration to be 
offered in this case. The letters of 
Mary Lamb here first published belong 
to the period of her chequered and pro- 
longed life when her correspondence is 
of the rarest occurrence, and from the 
last item in the series it will be appar- 
ent that they were among her latest 
efforts to put her thoughts on paper. 
She did not long survive the note which 
Miss James addressed on her behalf to 
Miss Norris. 


We may be right in ascribing the | 


postponement of any knowledge that 
letters passed between the Lambs and 
the oldest of their friends to the pre- 
sumed absence of any sympathy with 
literary matters on the part of Norris 
and his family ; and the surprising part, 


perhaps, is that they should have been 
preserved even in rather indifferent 
condition. 


THE HITHERTO UNKNOWN NORRIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
i 
To Mrs. Norris. 

DEAR Mrs. N.,— Mary will be in town 
this Eveng or to-morrow morng. As she 
wants to see you about another business. 
She will in the meantime enquire respect- 
ing the young woman. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. LAMB. 
Bk. x. 
26 Mar. 1822. 
Mrs. Norris, 
Tantield Court, Temple. 


II. 

THE next in order of date was seem- 
ingly despatched by Lamb soon after 
their return from France in 1825, when 
he was still laboring under the humor- 
| ous idiosyncrasy of interlarding his sen- 
|tences with very bad French, or rather 
an Anglo-French doggrel of his own. 
Our text follows the original among the 
Norris papers : — 

To Miss Norris. 

{No superscription. } (1825. ] 

Hypochondriac. We can’t reckon avec 
any certainty for une heure.. . as fol- 
lows :— 

England. 
I like the Taxes when they’re not too many, 

[ like a sea-coal fire when not too dear ; 

I like a beefsteak, too, as well as any, 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 

I like the weather when it’s not too rainy, 
That is, I like two months of every year. 
Italy. 

I also like to dine on Bacaficas, 
To see the sun set, sure he'll rise to- 
morrow, 
Not through a misty morning twinkling 
weak as 
A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin 
sorrow. 
But with all heaven and himself that day 
will break as 

Beauteous, as cloudless, nor be forced to 





borrow 

| That sort of farthing candlelight which 
climmers 

Where reeking London’s smoky cauldron 
simmers, 
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Kind regards to Mama & remembrances 
to Frere Richard. Dieu remercie mon frere 
can’t lizer Fransay. I have written this 
letter with a most villainous pen — called a 
Patent one. 

En finis je remarque I was not offensé a 
votre fransay et I was not embarassé to 
make it out. Adieu. 

[ have not quite done that 
your company in Miss Norris ; 


instead of 
epistle has 


determined me to come if heaven, earth & 
Amen. 
[No signature. ] 


myself can compass it. 


Ill. 
Mary Lamb to Mrs. Norris. 

THE succeeding letter from Miss 
Lamb furnishes a curious account and 
picture of the brother’s and 
experiences in one of their seaside holi- 
day excursions, posterior to that of 
1823, when we know that they also went 
to Hastings. It is the writer’s usual 
manner —frank, gossiping, and affec- 
tionate : 


sister’s 


Hastings, at Mrs, Gibbs, 
York Cottage, Priory, No. 4. [1825-6.] 


My DEAR FRIEND, — Day after day has | 


passed away, and my brother has said ** I 
will write to Mrs. Norris to-morrow,” and 
therefore 1 am resolved to write to Mrs. 
Norris to-day, and trust him no _ longer. 
We took our places for Sevenoaks, intend- 


Knole, but when we got there we chang’d 
our minds, and went on to Tunbridge 
Wells. About a mile short of the Wells 
the coach stopped at a little inn, and I saw 
lodgings to let on a little, very little house 
opposite. I ran over the way, and secured 
them before the coach drove away, and we 
took immediate possession : it proved a very 
comfortable place, and we remained there 
nine days. The first evening, as we were 
wandering about, we met a lady, the wife 
of one of the India Ilouse clerks, with whom 
we had been slightly acquainted some years 
ago, which slight acquaintance has been 
ripened into a great intimacy during the 
nine pleasant days that we passed at the 
Wells. She and her two daughters went 
with us in an open chaise to Knole, and as 
the chaise held only five, we mounted Miss 
James upon a little horse, which she rode 
famously. I was very much pleased with 
Knole, and still more with Penshurst, which 
we also visited. We saw Frant and the 


Rocks, and made much use of your Guide | 


Book, only Charles lost his way once going 





| follow, 
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We were in constant exercise 
the whole time, and spent our time so pleas- 
antly that when we came here on Monday 
we missed our new friends and found our- 
selves very dull. We are by the seaside in 
a still less house, and we have exchanged a 
very pretty landlady for a very ugly one, 
but she is equally attractive tous. We eat 
turbot, and we drink smuggled Hollands, 
and we walk up hill and down hill all day 
long. In the little intervals of rest that we 
allow ourselves I teach Miss James french ; 
she picked up a few words during her for- 
eign Tour with us, and she has had a 
hankering after it ever since. 

We came from Tunbridge Wells in a 
Postchaise, and would have seen Battle 
Abbey on the way, but it is only shewn on 
a Monday. Weare trying to coax Charles 
into a Monday’s excursion. And Bexhill 
we are also thinking about. Yesterday 
evening we found out by chance the most 
beautiful view I think I ever saw. It is 
called ‘‘ The Lovers’ Seat.”? . . . You have 
been here, therefore you must have seen 
[it, or] is it only Mr. and Mrs. Faint who 
have visited Hastings? [Tell Mrs.] Faint 
that though in my haste to get housed | 
d[ecided on] ice’s lodgings, yet it 
comforted all th. . to know that I hada 


| place in view. 


I suppose you are so busy that it is not 


| fair to ask you to write me a line to say how 
: | you are going on. 
ing to remain here all night in order to see | 


Yet if any one of you 
have half an hour to spare for that pur- 
pose, it will be most thankfully received. 
Charles joins with me in love to you all 
together, and to each one in particular up- 
stairs and downstairs. 
Yours most affectionately, 
M. LAMB. 
June 18. 

[Endorsed]: Randal Norris, Esq., 

Inner Temple, London, 

For Mrs. N. 


IV. 

THERE is an interval of a full decade 
between the last letter and those which 
and which illustrate more or 
less valuably the latest years as well of 
Charles as of his sister. 

It is possible that some intervening 
matter has disappeared, but let us bear 
in mind that Lamb —nay, both, were 
rather spasmodic in their communica- 
tions all round, especially towards the 
last. 

Here is a note to Mrs. Norris, encios- 
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ing one which had come from Jekyll, 
acknowledging the receipt of a gift of 
the second series of ** Elia.”? Auto- 
graph-collectors will mark what is said | 
of their pursuit! Emma is of course 
Miss Isola, afterwards Mrs. Moxon. 


Charles Lamb to Mrs. Norris. 





DEAR Mrs. Norris, —I wrote to Jekyll, 
and sent him an “ Elia.’’ This is his kind | 
answer. So you see that he will be glad to | 
see any of you that shall be in town, and | 
will arrange, if you prefer it, to accompany 
you. If you are at Brighton, Betsey will | 
forward this. I have cut off the name at | 
the bottom to give to a foolish autograph 
fancier. Love to you all. Emma sends 
her very kindest. C. LAMB. 

[Postmarked] : July 10, 1823. 


[ Enclosure. | 

My DEAR Srr,—I must not lose A mo- 
ment in thanking you for another volume | 
of your delightful pen, which reached me 
this Morning, but I hope not the last Essays 
of Elia. 

For Faint I had much Regard, and it de- 
lights me to hear he has manifested such 
good Feelings towards Mrs. Norris and her 
Daughters. On their Visit to London, it 
would afford me much pleasure to see them, 
and, still more, if you could contrive to ac- 
company them. Poor George Dyer, blind, 
but as usual chearful and content, often 
gives, on my Enquiry, good accounts of 
you. With my Regards to Mrs. Norris. 

[Signature cut off. ] 
Spring Garden, 
Thursday, June 27, 1833. 
C. Lamb, Esq. 


The excessive rarity of letters ad- 
dressed to the Lambs is probably well 
known ; it proceeded from the habit of | 
destroying everything of the kind after 
perusal ; and the present only escaped 
by being forwarded to a friend. 


V. 

WHEN the next subscribed ‘“ Elia ”’ 
was written, Lamb had paid a visit to 
Mrs. and Miss Norris at Widford, near 
Ware, and it is manifest that they, or 
one of them, had expressed, perhaps | 
for the first time in all these years, a 
desire to see some of his literary pro- 
ductions : — 





| Poems and Essays, & ‘‘ Mr. H.,”’ 


| ** Tales of Shaksp.’’ (Do.) 


The Same to the Same. 
Mrs, Walden’s, Church Street, Edmonton. 
[July 18, 1833.] 

DEAR Mrs. Norris, —I got home safe. 
Pray accept these little books, and some of 
you give me a line to say you received them. 
Love to all, and thanks for three agreeable 
days. Isend them this afternoon (Tuesday) 
by Canter’s coach. Are the little girls 
packed safe? They can come in straw, and 
have eggs under them. Ask them to lie 
soft, ’cause eggs smash. ELIA. 

The first volume printed here [Poetry for 
Children] is not to be had for love or money, 
not even an American edition of it, and the 
second volume, American also, to suit with 
it. It is much the same as the London one. 


VI. 
WE are not at liberty to question that 
Lamb was again at Widford in the last 
year of his life, and that he there drew 


|up, for the information of his entertain- 


ers, a bibliography of his works as fol- 
lows : 


‘* Blank verse’’ (with C. Lloyd). 


| ** Rosamund Gray,” a tale. 


‘* John Woodvil,”’ a tragedy. 

Those 3 printed separately, together with 

a farce, 
eall’d 


two volumes 


> 


were collected in 
** Works of C. Lamb.’ 
‘* Album Verses.”’ 


| ** Elia’s Essays.” 


‘* Last Essays of Elia.”’ 
‘** Adventures of Ulysses.” 
Poetry (with Mary L.). 


| all for 


t Chil- 
‘Mrs. Leicester's School.’’ (Do.) J dren, 
besides ‘‘ The Pawnbroker’s Daughter,”’ a 
farce, and numberless nonsense, prose and 
worse, scatter’d about in Magazines and 
Newspapers, never got together, _ irre- 
pa[ra]bly gone to oblivion. 

These are all the follies I can remember 
just now. C. LAMB. 

Widford, 3 Nov. 1834. 


VII. 

On his return from his second visit 
he made up a package of all such of 
his own books as he could find at home, 
and sent them off to Widford. 

The Same to the Same. 
Edmonton, November, 1834. 

DEAR Mrs. Norris, —I found Mary on 
my return not worse, and she is now no 
better. I send all my nonsense I could 
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scrape together, and wish your young ladies 
well thro’ them. I hope they will like | 
‘*Amwell.”” Be in no hurry to return | 
them. Six months hence will do. Remem- 
ber me kindly to them and to Richard. 
Also to Mary and her cousin. 
Yours truly, 
C, LAMB. 

Pray give me a line to say you receiv’d 
‘em. Isend’em Wednesday 19th, from the 
Roebuck. 


About six weeks subsequently to this 
note Lamb died (December 26, 1834), 
and we have now to do with three 
letters which derive their principal 
importance from being, as we appre- 
hend, the only remaining documents 
illustrating the last days of Charles’s 
sister and life-companion. When the 
third was written by Miss James, the 
old and faithful attendant recommended 
by the Kenneys, Miss Lamb was no 
longer capable, it may be more than 
inferred, of using her pen, and was not 
in a state of mind to bear much conver- 
sation or any excitement. 

We have presented Lamb himself, for 
the first time, in the character of a 
bibliographer ; but it is reserved for us 
to bring under notice a small volume, 
which we suppose to have been by 
Mary, and of which the copy before us 
was presented by her to Mrs. Norris. 
We have never seen it named in any 
of the memoirs of her or her brother. 
The title and other particulars are as 
follow, and it will be at once observed 
that it was published by a law-stationer 
in the Temple —an additional proof of 
its Elian origin : — 


Poems. By A SISTER. 
Indulge my votive strain, 
O sweet humanity ! 

LANGHORNE, 
London: Printed for and sold by J. | 
Walsh, Law-Stationer, Inner-Temple-lane | 
—[and others] 1812. Small 8°, pp. 119-+ 
XLIV.-+ half title and Contents, 2 leaves. 


VIII. 
Mary Lamb to Miss Norris. 
[41 Alpha Road, Regent’s Park} 
Christmas Day [1841.] 
My DEAR JANE,— Many thanks for your 





kind presents — your Michaelmas goose. I 
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thought Mr. Moxon had written to thank 
you—the turkeys and nice apples came 
yesterday. 

Give my love to your dear Mother. I was 
unhappy to find your note in the basket, for 
I am always thinking of you all, and won- 
dering when | shall ever see any of you 
again. 

I long to shew you what a nice snug place 
I have got into—in the midst of a pleasant 
little garden. I havea room for myself and 
my old books on the ground floor, and a 
little bedroom up two pairs of stairs. When 
you come to town, if you have not time to go 
[to] the Moxons, an Omnibus from the Bell 
and Crown in Holborn would [bring] you to 
our door in [a] quarter of an hour. If your 
dear Mother does not venture so far, I will 
contrive to pop down to see [her]. Love 
and all seasonable wishes to your sister and 
Mary, &c. I am in the midst of many 
friends— Mr. & Mrs. Kenney, Mr. & Mrs. 
Hood, Bar[rjon Field & his brother Frank, 
& their wives &c., all within a short walk. 

If the lodger is gone, I shall have a bed- 
room will hold two! Heaven bless & pre- 
serve you allin health and happiness many 
a long year. 

Yours affectionately, 
M. A. LAMB. 


[Endorsed]: Miss Jane Norris, 
Widford, near Ware, Hertfordshire. 


IX. 
The Same to the Same. 
Oct. 3, 1842. 

My DEAR JANE Norris, — Thanks, 
many thanks, my dear friend, for your kind 
remembrances. Whatanice Goose! That, 
and all its accompaniments in the basket. 
we all devoured ; the two legs fell to my 
share !!! 

Your chearful [letter,] my Jane, made me 
feel *‘ almost as good as new.”’ 

Your Mother and I must meet again. Do 
not be surprized if I pop in again for a half- 
hour’s call some fine frosty morning. 

Thank you, dear Jane, for the happy 
tidings that my old friend Miss Bangham 
is alive, an{d] that Mary is still with you, 
unmarried. Heaven bless you all. 

Love to Mother, Betsey, Mary, &c. 
I do long to see you. 

I am always your affecately grateful 
friend, MAry ANN LAMB. 

No. 41. A[l)pha Road, 

[Endorsed in another hand]: 
Miss Jane Norris, 
Goddard House, Widford, 
near Haddum [Hadham], Herts. 
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Unpublished Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb. 


X. 
Miss James to Miss Norris. 
41 Alpha Road, Regent’s Park, London : 
July 25. 1843. 
MADAM,— Miss Lamb having seen the 
Death of your dear Mother in the times 


News Paper is most anxious to hear from 
| 


or tosee one of you, as she wishes to know | 
how you intend settling yourselves, and to | 
have a full account of your dear Mother's | 


| 
| 


last illness. She was much shocked on 
reading of her death, and appeared very 
vexed that she had not been to see her, 
[and] wanted very much to come down and 
see you both ; but we were really afraid to 
let her take the journey. If either of you 
are coming up to town, she would be glad | 
if you would call upon her, but should you 
not be likely to come soon, she would be | 
very much pleased, if one of you would | 
have the goodness to write a few lines to | 
her, as she is most anxious about you. She 
begs you to excuse her writing to you her- | 
self, as she don’t feel equal to it ; she asked 
me yesterday to write for her. Lam happy | 
to say she is at present pretty well, although | 
your dear Mother's death appears to dwell 
much upon her mind. She desires her 
kindest love to you both, and hopes to hear 
from you very soon, if you are equal to 
writing. I sincerely hope you will oblige 
her, and am, Madam, 
Your obedient, &c., 
SARAH JAMES. 

Pray don’t invite her to come down to 
See you, 

Endorsed on envelope] 

Miss Norris, 

Goddard House, Widford, 
near Ware, Hertfordshire. 





We now proceed to annex five hith- 
inedited communications from 
Lamb himself —to Barron Field, John | 
Taylor, where he introduces Hazlitt and 
the London Magazine, Charles Ollier, 
Moxon, and an anonymous lady corre- 
spondent and friend, perhaps a member 
of the Betham or Kenney family. In 
the first he introduces to his official 
friend in Thiefland an acquaintance of | 
the Whites—not James White, but 
Edward of the India House — and men- 
tions Leigh Hunt and the Hvaminer. 
The notes to Ollier and to the lady 
may be added to the existing series of 
light and jocose effusions already in 
print. The latter in its Gallicism car- | 


erto 
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ries evidence of having been written 
about the period of Lamb’s return 
from his French trip in 1825. The rec- 
ollection of the journey continued to 
linger for some time in the letters in the 
shape of scraps of the language of the 
country very much of the school of 
Stratford-at-Bow. In the lines ad- 
dressed to Moxon we too readily dis- 
cern one of those intervals of depression 
which marked the closing years. 


XT. 
To Barron Field. 
London: 16 Aug. 1820. 

DEAR FIELD,—Captain Ogilvie, who 
conveys this note to you, and is now paying 
for the first time a visit to your remote 
shores, is the brother of a Gentleman inti- 
mately connected with the family of the 
Whites, 1 mean of Bishopsgate Street — 
and you will much oblige them and myself 
by any service or civilities you can shew 
him. 

I do not mean this for an answer to your 
warm-hearted Epistle, which demands and 
shall have a much fuller return. We re- 
ceived your Australian First Fruits, of 
which I shall say nothing here, but refer 
you to [? Hunt] of the Hxraminer, who 
speaks our mind on all publie subjects. I 
can only assure you that both Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, and also C. Lloyd, who 
has lately reappeared in the poetical hori- 
zon, were hugely taken with your Kan- 
garoo. 

When do you come back full of riches 
and renown, with the regret of all the hon- 
est, and all the other part of the colony ? 


| Mary swears she shall live to see it. 


Pray are you King’s or Queen’s men in 
Sidney? Or have thieves no_ politics? 


| Man, don’t let this lie about your room for 


your bed sweeper or Major Domo to see, he 
mayn't like the last paragraph. 


This is a dull and lifeless scroll. You 


| shall have soon a tissue of truth & fiction 


impossible to be extricated, the interleay- 
ings shall be so delicate, the partitions 
perfectly envisible [? indivisible], it shall 


| puzzle you till you return, & [then] I will 
| not explain it. 
| kind rem?rees of me both to you & 


Tillthena ... adieu, with 
[Signature and a few words torn off]. 
B. Field, Esq. 
{Endorsed] : Barron Field, Esqr. 
By favor of Captn Ogilvie. 
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XII. 


To John Taylor. 
[July 21, 1821.) 


| was it ? 


Amelia, Caroline, Julia, Augusta, 
or ‘* Scots who have”’ ? 
As a set-off to the very handsome present, 


| . * . 
Dr. Str, —The Lond. Mag. is chiefly | which I shall lay out in a pot of ale cer- 
pleasant to me, because some of my friends | tainly to her health, I have paid sixpence 
write in it. I hope Hazlitt intends to go on | for the mend of two button-holes of the 


with it, we cannot spare Table Talk. For 
myself I feel almost exhausted, but I will 
try my hand a little longer, and shall not at 
all events be written out of it by newspaper 
paragraphs. Your proofs do not seem to 
want my helping hand, they are quite cor- 
rect always. For God’s sake change Siserc 
to Jael. This last paper will be a choke- 
pear I fear to some people, but as you do 
not object to it, I can be under little appre- 
hension of your exerting your Censorship 
too rigidly. 

Thanking you for your extract from Mr 
E.’s letter, 

I remain, Dr Sir, 
Your obliged, 


C. LAMB. 
Messrs Taylor & Hessey, Booksellers, 
Fleet Street. 
Mr Taylor. 


XIII. 
To Charles Ollier. 
DEAR O., —I send you 8 more jests, with 


the terms which my friend asks, which you 
will be so kind as to get an answer to from 
Colburn, that I may tell him whether to go 
on with them. You will see his short note 
to me at the end, and tear it off. It is not 
for me to judge, but, considering the scarce- 
ness of the materials, what he asks is, I 
think, mighty reasonable. Do not let him 
be even known as a friend of mine. You 
see what he says about 5 going in first as a 
trial, but these will make 13 in all. Tell 
me by what time he need send more, I sup- 
pose not for some time (if you do not bring 
"em out this month). 

Keep a place for me till the middle of the 
month, for I cannot hit on anything yet. I 
meant nothing by my crotchets but extreme 
difficulty in writing. But I will go on as 
long as I can. 

C, LAMB. 
[Endorsed] : Mr Ollier, 
Mr Colburn’s, 
New Burlington Street. 
[Postmarked] : Jan, 25 [?], 1826. 


XIV. 
To a Lady. 
Many thanks for the wrap-rascal, but 
how delicate the insinuating in, into the 
pocket, of that 344d., in paper too! Who 


|} coat now return’d. She shall not have to 
say, ** I don’t care a button for her.”’ 
Adieu, trés aimables ! 


Buttons . 
Gift 
due from —— 


which pray accept. . 
coat-forgetting 


- from your foolish 
C. is 


XV. 
To Edward Moxon. 
[Postmarked : July 12, 1832.) 
DEAR M.,— My hand shakes so, I cay 
hardly say don’t come yet. I have been 
worse to-day than you saw me. I am going 
to try water gruel & quiet if I can get it. 
But a visitor hast [sic] just been down, & 
another a day or two before, & I feel hat 
frantic. I will write when better. Mak° 
excuses to Foster [sic] for the present. 
C, LAMb. 
Mr Moxon, 
64 New Bond Street. 


From The Spectator. 
LOLLARDISM. 

WE have lately had an opportunity of 
examining some extracts from episcopal 
registers, copied for publication by the 
Early English Text Society. They con- 
tain a series of abjurations of heresy, 
and are interesting as showing the char- 
acter of Lollardry in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. When Henry 
TV. took possession of the throne, the 
profession of Wycliffite opinions was 
open and common among all classes ; 
but the stern repression of the Lancas- 
trian kings had driven in the disease of 
heresy, and it remained only as a fer- 
ment working widely, but rarely coming 
to the light. Our first batch of abiura- 
tions comes from the register of John 
Chedworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 1452- 
1472. Soon after 1460, it seems, the 
bishop discovered there was a nest of 
heretics in Buckinghamshire. His ofli- 





cial, William Sparman,. was sent down 
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to Amersham, the certre of the sus- 
pected country, but his errand soon 
became known, and the leaders of the 
Lollards got warning in time to escape. 
Probably they were wandering teachers, 
poor priests without family ties or prop- 
erty, who lived on the hospitality of 
their disciples, and who, when danger 
threatened in one diocese, fled into an- 
other. The members of their flock, 
mostly craftsmen and laborers, may 
have hoped to avoid notice or have been 
unable to flee, and such as the official 
could pounce upon were compelled to 
abjure. As might be expected, there 
is much similarity in the nature of their 
offences. Most have been unsound on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
almost all have spoken against pilgrim- 
ages, against the worship of images 
(which they stigmatize as ‘‘ stockys and 
stonys’’), against offerings to saints 
and gifts to priests. Many, also, attack 
some of the various forms of indulgences 
and absolution. But while the offences 
are alike, there is much difference in 
the offenders. Some of them are sim- 


ple people, who have been attracted by 
the character of the teacher, and have 
listened with approval to his advocacy 
of inward religion and denunciations of 


formality. Thus Geoffrey Symeon of 
Amersham, confesses that he knew 
James Wylly, who was burned at Lon- 
don (this, we believe, is a fresh name 
added to the roll of martyrs), and was 
aware that Wylly held doctrines against 
the Seven Sacraments, but declares that 
he gave no faith to these. He allows 
that, after being conversant with the 
said James, he had “‘ no good conceit ”’ 
in pilgrimage and saint-worship, and 
admits that he had ‘‘ dogmatized ” that 
bishops ought to go about on foot with 
twelve priests, ‘clothed as the sheep 
beareth all in white,” and teach the 
true Christian faith. John Baron, also 
of Amersham, has not committed him- 
self to this advocacy of undyed sheep’s 
clothing ; but in other respects his con- 
fession is at one with Symeon’s. Both 
have also offended by possessing En- 
glish books. Symeon has the Holy 
Gospels in English given him by the 
heretic Wylly, while Baron confesses to 





,a library of three volumes. One con- 


tains the life of Our Lady and of Adam 
and Eve, the ‘‘ Mirrour of Sins,’’ and 
the ‘* Mirrour of Matrimony ;”’ the sec- 
ond is ** Tales of Canterbury,” and the 
third a play of St. Dionise. One would 
like to know what was the social posi- 
tion of this student of Chaucer, but his 
condition in life is not stated; nor do 
we learn whether his literary tastes 
aggravated his offence. The titles do 
not smack strongly of heresy ; but per- 
haps the official had learned by expe- 
rience that heterodoxy was apt to lurk 
among English books of any kind. A 
deeper heretic was John Polley of 
Ilenley. He had not only held false 
doctrine as to the nature of the host and 
as to images, but added, “that there is 
no place of purgatory,’’ and that chil- 
dren should be baptized in a river or 
pond rather than in a church. This 
quaint heresy was doubtless due to an 
extreme reverence for Biblical prece- 
dents, but it may also have been a re- 
volt against excessive ceremonial. Of 
another class, again, is William <Ayl- 
ward of Henley, a master smith. He 
had been in trouble once before for 
using a charm for whooping cough, and 
seems to have been a _ loud-talking, 
flighty fellow, attracted mainly by the 
sceptical and rebellious side of Lol- 
lardry. He has told his servants that 
pilgrims to Canterbury are offering their 
souls to the devil; that the pope is a 
great beast, and a devil of hell, and a 
synagogue (synagogue is a favorite term 
of reproach with him), and that the 
blood of Hales is but the blood of a dog 
or a drake, made visible or invisible by 
a trick of the monks, with much more 
loose talk of the same kind. Clearly 
he was one, to use Romeo’s phrase, who 
would speak more in a minute than he 
would stand toinamonth. His chatter 
went beyond the Church, and he had 
had the audacity to say that the king 
would go to hell because of his great 
support of the Church. A special note 
tells us that this article was passed over 
in silence by order of the Bishop of 
Lincoln and of the chancellor of En- 
gland, the Bishop of Exeter. No rea- 
son is assigned for this order, which 
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may have been due to jealousy lest the 
prisoner should be claimed by a lay 
court, or to a kindly wish not to in- 
volve him in the pains of treason for a 
careless utterance. One more of these 
confessions deserves notice as showing 
that even the clergy were infected with 
the new doctrines. “I, John Crane, 
of Amersham, say and confess that by 
motion and counsel of the parson of 
Chesham Boys I have left giving of my 
alms.”? Probably ‘‘my alms’”’ here 
means church offerings of some kind, 
as a Lollard priest would be more likely 
to advise diversion of alms than com- 
plete cessation. Our second set of 
abjurations is culled from the Salisbury 
registers. Most of them belong to 1499, 
but they occur at intervals in later 
years. To avoid all chance of Lutheran 
influence, we have made use of none 
later than 1517. In all cases the Bishop 
of Salisbury seems to have presided in 
person, and held his court either in the 
chapel or the great hall of his manor of 
Ramsbury. The confessions made to 
him are generally of the same nature as 
those of the Buckinghamshire Lollards, 
but there are signs in some cases that, 
in the course of forty years, the here- 
sies had grown deeper and more radical. 
We are told of one woman who said 
upon her death-bed that ‘* God was con- 
ceived in sin, as other men,’’ and the 
witness who deposed to this had held 
the same opinion. Another, John Olse- 
ford, has denied the resurrection of the 
body. ‘The soul,’”? he said, ‘ shall 
come to bliss, but the carrion body 
shall remain in the earth ;’”’ while he 
has further asserted that a Christian 
soul shall never be damned. It is not 
clear whether this assurance was due 
to a larger hope than prevailed in the 
Church, or referred to a doctrine of 
final perseverance. It is noticeable, 
too, that these Lollards have more con- 
sciousness of dissent, and are more or- 
ganized, than those of the earlier time. 
John Goodson avows : * I thought none 
kept the very faith of Christ but such 
as were of our sect and opinion ;” 
while W. Berford held ‘that no per- 
son being of our sect and opinions 
should be confessed unto a priest or 
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to any other that were not of our be- 
lief, but only to our own sect.’? This 
did not necessarily prevent confession, 
for here, as in the diocese of Lincoln, 
some of the clergy belonged to the sect. 
A priest, Michael Gamare, of Wim- 
borne St. Giles, had his heart stirred 
within him at the sight of the supersti- 
tious veneration paid to the patron- 
saint of his village. - It is 2 mad use,” 
he had said, *‘ that women will come 
and set their candles afore a tree, the 
image of St. Giles . . . for the saint is 
in heaven, or where it pleaseth God, 
and the image is but a stock, and if it 
fell down, it would break their heads.” 
Images and pilgrimages are among the 
most frequent causes‘of offence. Roger 
Parker confesses to have inveighed 
against them: ‘Insomuch that upon 
sixteen or seventeen years past, when I 
was dwelling at Bampton, in Oxford- 
shire, seeing men and women go bare- 
foot and offer images of wax or money 
to the reliques of St. Bernold there, I 
scorned them, and called them fools in 
their so doing.’”’ These last extracts 
recall an aspect of old England which 
is rarely present to our minds. In our 
pictures of medieval life, we all take 
into account the great pilgrimages such 
as Canterbury and Walsingham ; but 
we seldom realize (what colored far 
more the daily life of rich and poor) the 
number of lesser shrines ; each with its 
local repute attracting pilgrims from all 
the country-side, some taking but the 
day’s outing, others organized in such 
pleasant parties as one may meet in 
summer among the Austrian mountains, 
who will spend a night or two from 
home. 

It would take too long to enter into 
all the offences charged ; but we may 
notice that while they vary much in 
gravity, all meet with nearly the same 
punishment. The reconciled heretic is 
usually to go to church on the next 
Sunday, barefooted and bareheaded, 
carrying a faggot on his shoulder and a 
torch in his hand, and there in a promi- 
nent place to say aloud after the parson 
the words of his abjuration. Often he 
is to go through the same performance 
in the market-place of the nearest tow., 
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and that on market-day, when there is 
the greatest concourse of people. Now 
and then, as a further precaution, he is 
ordered not to move from where he is 
living without leave of the bishop. One 
such case was that of Henry Shercot, of 
Devizes, who was accused of coarser 
and more offensive language than is 
laid to the charge of any one else, and 
whose recantation is the most abject of 
all. Probably, like Aylward, his heresy 
was in a measure due to pleasure in 
shocking his neighbors, and it may have 
cost him little to unsay words spoken 
with no depth of conviction. But we 
cannot help wondering in what spirit 
most of these abjurations were made. 
Sometimes the profession of future 
orthodoxy may have been genuine. 
Aman may have been startled to find 
that opinions he had held were heretical, 
and when the bishop bade him recant, 


Lest thou fleet 
From my first to God’s second death, 


he may have dreaded the spiritual pen- 
alty no less than the temporal one. 
Yet it is difficult to believe in the good 
faith of men who for years had belonged 
to a secret sect, who had scoffed at 
Church ordinances and avoided confes- 
sion, but who declare in the most inno- 
cent way that now they understand 
their opinions to be false, and accord- 
ingly forsake them. The most curious 
retractation is that of Thomas Bough- 
ton,! of Hungerford. Here each article, 
as it is confessed, is furnished with its 
appropriate justification. He has held 
that images should not be worshipped, 
“for nothing wrought or graven with 
man’s hand ought to be honored or 
louted to, as I have heard read divers 
times in an English book that is called 
the Commandment book.’’ So again: 
“T have held and believed that the 
cursing of the pope is not to be set by ; 
for if a man have done for why to be 
accursed, he is cursed of God, and so 
shall be, although the pope bless him ; 
and if a man be not cursed of God for 
his sin, the curse of the pope is of 
none effect.’”” We have chosen the 


1 His confession has been printed in full in the 
proceedings of the Salisbury Field Club. 





shortest articles as examples of a method 
carried on throughout a long document. 
We fancy Boughton prided himself on 
the acuteness with which he had jus- 
tified his doctrines in the very act of 
retracting them. 

The spirit of martyrs was not to be 
expected in these men, who had been 
trained through years to shelter them- 
selves under an outward conformity, 
and who had been accustomed to com- 
municate, as one admits, ‘‘ not for any 
devotion or belief, but only from dread 
of the people, and to eschew the ju- 
bardye and damages that we dreaded to 
fall in if we had not done as other 
Christian people did.’? For the time 
all aggressiveness and open proselytism 
had died out among the reformers, and 
it needed a new impulse to make them 
brave enough to bear public witness to 
the truth that they prized for them- 
selves. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that they have no interest for 
us except a personal one, as humble 
and timid seekers after a purer faith. 
They did not give the originating im- 
pulse to the impending Reformation, 
but they exercised a great influence 
upon it. The moderate character of 
the Reformation in England is com- 
monly traced to the fact that it origi- 
nated with the rulers, while the clergy 
and people merely submitted to their 
sovereign’s will. But this way of ac- 
counting for things does not tell us why 
Englishmen, of all nations, were so sub- 
missive. To us it appears certain that 
the edge of interest was blunted be- 
cause the reformers’ doctrine had lost 
the attraction of novelty. Our Lollards 
did not welcome a new gospel with the 
enthusiasm of converts, but listened 
with approval to the preaching of doc- 
trines which had been familiar to them 
for years. On the other side, their 
neighbors who had not accepted Wyc- 
liffite teaching had yet grown used to 
it, had friends or relations inclined that 
way, had even enjoyed attacks upon 
the priests for making profit out of re- 
ligious observances. The examples we 
have given of light language on these 
subjects are enough to show that heter- 
odoxy was not expressed only in pri- 
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vate meetings, but was uttered openly 
when there was a fair chance of avoid- 
ing the censor. It is a commonplace 
that England was comparatively unaf- 
fected by the French Revolution be- 
cause she had begun her career of 
political reform in a previous century ; 
it is equally true that our religious re- 


form was less vehement and thorough- | 
the | 
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From The Hong Kong Daily Press, 
ORCHID TEA. 


ONE would not look to the Kew Bul- 
letin for a hint upon French customs. 
But some who have been thinking them- 
selves familiar with the ways of Gaul 
may be surprised to learn from that 
recondite periodical that a tea of orchid 
leaves has long been popular across the 
Channel. There is record of it fifty 
years ago as a beverage fairly well es- 
tablished, and of late consumption has 
increased. The sagacious and enter- 
prising people of this country are always 
vlad to hear of something new for the 
tea-table, and acquaintance with this 
boon should 
readers of the Kew Bulletin 
iarly estimable class, but limited. 
mere name of orchid tea has something 
lordly and impressive in itssound. We 
fancy a millionaire consigning plants 
worth their weight in gold to the house- 


keeper’s room, there to be stewed and | 


served up for royal guests. It seems a 
revival of the luxury of old Rome. 
Vitelius should have drunk orchid tea 
at his feasts. Cleopatra should have 
dissolved her. pearl therein. It is a 
theme for the invective of those guile- 
moralists who denounce the un- 
extravagance of the upper 


less 
paralleled 
classes. 
Looking more closely, however, we 
fail to see anything really wicked in the 
fashion of orchid tea. The article is 


not be confined to the | 
a pecul-| 


The | 
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genuine enough. It is not compounded 
of some homely weed which botanists 
}alone identify as akin to the gorgeous 
Cattleyas and the stately Dendrobes of 
the tropics. The orchid from which 
this tea is made is a member of one of 
the handsomest and most expensive 
families — the Angreecum —and a very 
pretty member too. It grows in the 
forests of Bourbon and Mauritius, and . 
the scientific know it as Anygrecum 
Ffragrans. Probably the natives have 
been using it for ages. Incidentally we 
may remark that those who fear the 
extermination of the nobler orchids may 
find solace here. If a small species 
occupying a very narrow area, of which 
flowers and leaves alike are eagerly 
stripped, can hold its own for genera- 
tions, there is not much cause to dread 
that the most ruthless of collectors can 
do worse than retard for a little while 
the increase of more showy species 
which are quite as prolific. 

The commercial virtue of Angraecum 
fragrans lies in the strong perfume 
of its leaves. The genus is allied to 
vanilla—also an orchid, of course — 
and in this instance the kinship displays 
itself. It is enough, we read, ‘*‘ to touch 
the fresh leaves for the fingers to re- 
main impregnated with the aroma,” 
which remains when the leaves are 
dried. This process is simple as could 
be, apparently. No heat is applied ; no 
coloring matter. Describing samples 
}at Kew the Bulletin observes that they 
lare unshrivelled and as ‘flat as we 
| should find them in any herbarium.” 
And the decoction is equally simple. 
You just lay the leaves and stalks in 
|cold water, about-one gramme to a tea- 
cup — more or less according to taste — 
close the vessel tight and boil for ten 
minutes. It may be sweetened; milk 
and rum bring out the flavor of the 
vanilla more strongly. It is as good cold 
as hot, and may be warmed up without 
deterioration. Finally, we are told that 
material enough for fifty cups is sold in 
Paris for 2fr. 50c., 105 cups 5fr. It is 
called Faham, as in Mauritius. 














